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N this remarkable narrative a man tells 
simply but with dynamic power how a 
thirty-eight he lost bis position in the office 


of a big corporation; how he learned that the 


. . . 
A Middle-Class New-Englander Emigrates to America 
special training of his own office was of no 
value in getting him a position in any other 
bd bd office; how at thirty-eight he was already 
y | tam ar eton **too old’’ to get such a position as he had 
found easily enough at eighteen; how he and 


bis wife and boy tn their trim little suburban 
home were actually confronted with the funda 


It tells what might be your own story to yourself; puts your mental problem of how to exist; how he met 
own problem before you as perhaps you never saw it before—the and solved that problem in a way unexpectrd 
Z P . > ae and dramatic, though to him and his wonder 

story and the problem of every one who is working for a living ful wife, Ruth, obvious and natural, by ‘‘en 
a real living—and to whom this problem is vital and dramatic. grating’ to America; and how tn all their 
i struggle they found their lives enriched and 
“Simple, true, inspiring, gripping, galvanic,” writes an enthusi- inspired by the old adventurous ploneer spirit 

of their forefathers 

astic reader. A few brief chapters from this narrative 
. were recently published in a great weekly 
“The most vita] and significant book that has appeared in a magazine, and awakened an animated discus 
number of years,” writes a leading bookseller. sion from one end of the country to the 


other. The present volume contains the com 


“ , ” jlete stor 
Here at last is a new book really worth reading,” says a ieee te @ white « tet appears which so 
critic. profoundly impresses the public mind that It 
“ P wins its place as a force in public opinion 
It appeals to every man and woman in America except per- Such a book, not only on account of its 
, o” deep human appeal but also on account of 
haps the very rich and the very poor,” says a business man. Sap Duman appeel bet aise es 
“the high cost of living.”’ is One Way Out 


A young physician read it, was inspired and encouraged by 
it, seld his practice and moved away to begin again where his 
opportunities were better. This is an actual and unsolicited fact. 











Remember—and tell your customers—that this is the complete story, five times as long as the brief chapters 
which won such an audience in the Saturday Evening Post, and at least fifty times as good! 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 
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THE GHOST A Modern Fantasy 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
A Modern Fantasy Author of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” etc. 
A thoroughly engrossing story of a much-loved opera singer and 


her suitors, with a strange influence guarding her jealously 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 


Author of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 











“Clayhanger,” ete., etc. By Henry SEconp. 
A charming story of mystery and gay young love in a little 
repets Hudson River city—full of genuine entertainment 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


ME. BENNETT tells a story here that A PRINCE OF ROMANCE 


shows his consummate artistry in the ae 7 . 
creation of character and his exacting feel- By STEPHEN CHALMERS, 


ing for the right word. Author of “When Love Calls Men to Arms,” ct 

In addition, he depicts a unique situation, A most alluring story of Scotland in the early days of the last 
developing an unbackneyed plot with rapid century, when the memory of Bonnie Prince Charlie was still the 
movement and unexpected turns which satisfy most romantic fact of the Scotchman’s imagination. A _ delightful 
the reader's craving for the unusual and de- love-story and a thrilling and unexpected mystery 


light his sense of literary art. 
The world of the opera forms the setting 
of the story and in its diverse elements the 
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Paiiadetphte PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tremendous book; more Des Moines 
rilling than any of fiction, powerful in its appeal, and 
wale. while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very 
nature of the narrative, often rises to the bighest dramatic level. a 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. “I can only say 
after reading from first to last its more than 700 pages that I 
have never encountered anything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
— has made me feel more the personal power of a single 
work.”’ 


JOHN T. MORSE attee American Statesmen Series, in 
ATLANTIC MON “Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, hy Villard obeyed an instinct rather 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with 
great work, where a writer's lings are deeply enlisted. Be 


John Brown."’ 


yet without any 


in that it 


this as it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he has 
seized well a splendid oppertunity and has written one of the 


great biographies of our literature."’ Londen TIMES. 


be able either 


biography replete with facts and marked by courage and candor, 
learning, and justice.”’ 

Portiand OREGONIAN. “The most valuable and comprehensive 
biography issued this season, and the best and most candid esti- 
mate of Jobn Brown."’ 

W. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka CAPITAL. “The on- 
prejudiced student and seeker for truth will herald the book as a 
great contribution to American history.’’ 


story. 


Fully illustrated with portraite and other i Uustrations. 
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CAPITAL. 
dramatic than any book of fiction, 


The North Carolina REVIEW. 
lard has touched bigh-water mark. The book is a delight to the 
reader for many reasons. 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, 

loss in accurate presentation, 

standard for biographical efforts."’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN, 
is entranci 
highest order and its style 

. Mr. Villard has fllustrated in this book the 
of literary ne and execution."’ 


to add anything of importance 


HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a contribution to American collection of material or to better his interpretation of the whole 
literature to take rank with the very best historical writing of story. . It at once becomes the standard, and probably 
our time or any time. The only impartial history of the Kansas the final authority on its theme.’ 

’ 
= Washington (D. ©.) STAR. “Mr. Villard drawe a compact 
ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn EAGLE. “A vivid, historic picture of the terrible focussing of this period 


upon our Civil War 
biography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness."’ 
HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville COURIER-JOURNAI 
“No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the 
It Is minute and lucid, 
Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. 
take a place in the library of every well established home in this 
part of the country."’ 
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MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“More powerful in its appeal, more 


is this wonderful biography ot 
“In this biography Mr. Vil 
Full of life and movement, 
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it sets «a pew 


“While the book has popular features 
interesting, its scholarship is of the 
e reminds one a little of Anthony Froude 
finest ideale 


t is scarcely likely that any later writer will 
to Mr. Villard’s 


Straight and clear in its literary way, thie 


altogether fair and unvarnished."’ 
“It is a book which will 
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The Week 


In spite of the negative votes of sev- 





eral Southern Senators, due solely to 
their objection to the Sutherland amend- 
ment, the resolution for a Constitution- 
al amendment providing for the popu- 
lar election of Senators came very near 
being passed by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate on Tuesday. Why the question of 
the Federal control of elections should 
have been brought up at all is inexplic- 
able. Had no mention of it been made in 
the Borah resolution, the existing satis- 
factory conditions would have prevailed, 
under which the Federal Government 
has control over the election of Sena- 
tors and can prescribe the qualifications 
of voters, and the resolution would have 
been carried triumphantly. Northern 
Senators like Root and Depew challeng- 
ed the Borah resolution on the correct 
ground that it deprived the Federal 
Government of a control it cught not 
to relinquish. Being opposed to it any- 
way, they were glad of the additional 
argument. And when the Sutherland 
amendment, which properly corrected the 
Borah resolution and met this argu- 
ment of its critics, had been adopted, 
the resolution was defeated by the votes 
of Southern Senators who feared that it 
might interfere with the disfranchise- 
ment of the negroes. Thus we have an- 
other illustration of the way a gross 
injustice to a certain portion of our 
citizenship works injury to the whole 
body politic. It is a comfort to find, at 
least, that many of the Southern Sena- 
tors were not afraid to vote for the reso- 
lution as amended. 





Attempts by Senator Cummins and 
other Republican insurgents to defeat 
the Canadian reciprocity agreement by 
arguing that it is not so much of a 
free-trade measure as they would like, 
can hardly be regarded as sincere, even 
by their authors. They know the facts. 
To them as to everybody else it must be 
perfectly apparent that a bargain of the 
sort struck between the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and our own is never of an 
ideal nature. It merely represents the 


best that could be got by the method of 





The Nation 


give and take. Either side would, no 
doubt, have liked to see it different in 
important respects. But there it is, to 
be taken or left as a whole; and any 
effort to improve it now is really an ef- 
iort to defeat it. 
ried by 


be fully aware of the impossibllity of 


This is scarcely de 
Senator Cummins, who must 


proceeding now as if the framing of a 
better bill were fairly before the Senate. 
His proposal to add wool and clothing 
and some other things to the free im- 
ports from Canada was, moreover, in- 
stantly exposed by Senator Root. The 
concessions we make to Canada are in 
each case for concessions received. If 
we add others without any equivalent 
in return, we at once compel ourselves, 
under our most-favored-nation treaties, 
to extend them to other countries. That 
is the last thing which Senator Cum- 
mins would wish to do. But this demon- 
strated hollowness of his contention will 
not prevent him from urging it, or do- 
ing everything else in his power to 
bring about the rejection of a trade 
agreemtnt which very shame, after his 
tariff speeches of last year, ought to 
drive him to support. 


Congress will fail in the performance 
of an urgent duty of patriotism if it 
does not pass the Burton joint resolu- 
tion for the protection of Niagara Falls 
from further spoliation. The American 
Civie Association is making an earnest 
fight to procure the passage of the reso- 
lution, in default of which the restric- 
tions imposed by existing law on the 
amount of water that can be diverted 
from the Falls for power-generating pur- 
poses will expire by limitation on June 
29 next. The chief of engineers of the 
United States army, in a report made 
September 20, 1909, after the most care 
ful investigation, said: “As a whole, the 
Falls have unquestionably been serious 
ly injured by the diversions already 
made. Additional diversions, now under 
way, will add to the damage.” How great 
the additional damage is likely to be if 
the Burton not be 
passed, is clearly pointed out in the 


resolution should 
Civie Association's circular. Even if a 
great public revenue were derived from 
the use of the Falls, it would still be 
an imperative duty to protect this glor- 
fous national possession from destruc- 






tion; but, as a matter of fact, the ex- 
ploiters of the power have been getting 
it without payment for the privilege, 
cither to the State of New York or to 
the United States. 


The Treasury Department at Wash 
ington now knows the exquisite delight 
of coming across an overlooked half 
dellar in the pocket of an old coat. It 


s a pleasurable sensation altogether out 


of proportion to the intrinsic value of 
the retrieved coin. Not that ten mil 
lion dollars is a sum to be sniffed at, 
even by a Secretary of the Treasury. 
ren million dollars is the amount that 
has been recovered during the last two 
years’ crusade against customs defraud- 
ers. Of greater value, however, is the 
knowledge that honesty and efficiency 
have replaced graft and slovenliness in 
the custom-house. It is something to 
have found the missing half-dollar; it is 
more important to have sewn up the 
hole through which a good many more 
half-dollars might have slipped in the 


course of time. 


The opinion of the coroner's jury that 
the great dynamite explosion at Ho 
boken was caused by a careless smoker 
does not contribute anything to the 
question of the supervision of explo 
sives, but it ought to direct general at 
tention to the inexcusable practice, in- 
dulged in by so many persons who ought 
better, of throwing 


to know away 


stumps of cigars or cigarettes while 


still alight. Nobody can tell what will 
happen to such a stump, what fright 
ful loss of property and even of life may 
be caused by it. The great Baltimore 
fire of 1904 has been traced with a very 
high degree of probability to such 4% 
cause. The place where the fire origin 
known, namely in 


wholesale dry 


ated was absolutely 
the cellar of a great 
0o0ds house. The day was Sunday, and 
the only probable cause of the fire that 
could be found was in the fact that one 
bulls-eyes over this cel 
that a lighted 
might have fallen 


of the sidewall) 
lar was missing, and 
cigar or cigarette 
through this hole and set fire to the 
stuff underneath. To throw into the 
street a thing that will keep burning 
perhaps for several minutes, and may 
be carried by the wind or otherwise no 
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one knows whither, should be looked |ige! quarters is steadily accumulating. 
upon as an act of criminal carelessness. Nothing could be more appropriate than 
to tell young men about to enter the pro- 
It is no easy matter to determine whe- | ‘fession of law that it is their privilege 
ther crime is actually on the increase | ‘° comtemute to the clensing auuy of 
in a given country; and in this country, | this accumulation of obstructions. There 
owing to the very defective character of is a splendid opportunity for a law 
our criminal statistics, any conclusion school that should devote special effort 
on the subject must be viewed with to the cultivation of this spirit and the 
great caution. But when the English equipment of young men to bear their 

part in that work of law reform the 


Home Office, with its highly organized 
system, speaks of “the steady increase need of which is now becoming so wide- 
ly recognized. 


of crime during the last ten years,” as it 
does in the blue book on criminal statis- 
tics for 1909, it is safe to say that that 
increase is a demonstrated fact. The 
conclusion arrived at by the English au- 
thorities, that the increase of crime “is 








In the fifth annual report of the Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, a 


point not generally taken into account | 
is brought forward conspicuously. “In | 


icism or the other; both have long been 
familiar and admitted. But Dr. Pritchett 
brings out many phases of the matter 
in fresh and illuminating ways; and 
though, in the process, he can hardly 
fail to impress most readers with a 
heightened sense of the complicated dif- 
ficulties in the way of a radical im- 
provement, he does not hesitate to 
point out at least one specific change 
which he thinks will be highly effective. 
Instead of either accepting the mere cer- 
tificate of the secondary school, or on 
‘the other hand (as is now done by the 
‘examining colleges) demanding the pass- 
ing of examinations in a large number 
of special or technical requirements, Dr. 
Pritchett would have the colleges im- 





every report issued by the Carnegie /pose an examination test which should 
Foundation,” says Dr. Pritchett, “the ef-| require real mastery of a few funda- 
fort has been made to call the attention | mental things and prove the student’s 
of colleges and universities to the fact | Dower to think. Failure to pass that 
that the endowment in the hands of its | ezamination as a whole he would make 
trustees would provide at most an ade-| unconditional bar to admission. 

quate retiring allowance system for only 
a small minority of the institutions in | 


largely due to a general relaxation in 
public sentiment with regard to it,” may 
also be accepted as in the highest degree 
probable. To say that the inhumanity 
and cruelty which marked the treatment 
of criminals in England a hundred or 
two hundred years ago did not keep 
crime down is no answer to this view; Reciprocity between Canada and the 
from the fact that one extreme is bad the United States and Canada bearing | yniteq states was of course at once 
it does not follow that the opposite ex-|the name college or university.” The! -.ognized by the organs of the Con- 
treme is good. The full report has not | Foundation, he adds, has only hoped to | sorvative party in England as knocking 
reached us, but it would be interesting establish the custom in a sufficient num- | 44+ the jast hope of its tariff-reform pro- 
to know to what extent the relation|ber of institutions to make the princt- | gramme; but their lamentations were 
is traced not to mere sentimentality, but | Ple of it an accepted part of the Ameri- ‘by no means so moving as might have 
to the spread of the doctrine that the can system of education; and it now |poon expected. The London Economist, 
only justifiable aim of enactments re-|records with gratification the fact that | indeed, looks upon it as quite plain that 
lating to crime is the reformation or re- the trustees of Haverford College have ‘they are glad to have so fine a chance 
straint of criminals, not their punish- provided a scheme of retiring allowances | o¢ bidding farewell to a lost cause with 
ment. That doctrine is deliberately held | within the college, upon the same basis ‘good grace. Instead of making a fran- 
by many estimable persons who are not |4s that obtaining in the Carnegie Foun- | ‘tic effort, as might naturally have been 
wanting in intelligence, but on the con- dation. It must be a satisfaction tO | .xpected, to impede the ratification of 
trary have done excellent and highly in- every one to find a college preferring to ‘the reciprocity agreement, the leading 
telligent work in the improvement of continue on its own lines—in this in- | Conservative newspapers, it says, have 
methods of dealing with crime; never- stance, the requirement that the trus- | “seized upon it as a convenient pretext 
theless it is a most harmful doctrine, and tees of Haverford shall be members of | for throwing over Mr. Chamberlain.” A 
the arguments on which it is maintain- the Society of Friends was the point at —_ experience has been that of the 
ed—so far as they are grounded on prac- issue—rather than waive its traditions | pngtish “tariff reformers” these seven 
tical experience and not on abstract for the sake of pension relief. Brown | years or more. They started out with 
University has taken a similar deci- | wonderful zeal and spirit, decrying the 
sion, and is engaged in an effort to raise free-traders as blindly sticking to an 
When the Attorney-General of the ‘he necessary funds. ‘outworn formula, and seeing victory 
United States, speaking at the dedica- ‘plainly written in the sky for their cru- 
tion of the new law-school building at The main body of the report deals | sade. But the two things on which their 
the capital, declares, according to the with “The Relations of Colleges and | chance of making headway with the na- 
press dispatches, that American lawyers Secondary Schools,” and throughout the tion depended broke down disastrously. 
discussion the changes are rung on two The decline of British trade, the sup- 





dogmas—are thoroughly fallacious. 





have made a fetich of procedure and 


have created a mass of artificial rules dominant notes—the want of proper co- | Dosed indications of which formed the 
thet are an obstacle to justice, it begins ordination between secondary eemeara, een staple of Mr. Chamberlain's ar- 
to eok as though something might be and colleges, and the want of thorough- | cumente, refused to come about; and 
expected in the way of reform. Presi-| ness in the training obtained by the or- | Mr. Chamberlain, whose extraordinary 


dinary student at either the higher or | vigor and power of leadership were the 
the lower institution. It is impossible to| mainstay of the movement, failed in 
deny the truth of either the one crit-|health. With either of these factors 


deut Taft is, of course, emphatically on 
record to the same general effect, and, 
indeed, the volume of protest from high 
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missing, the protectionist agitation had 
little chance; with both wanting, it was 
doomed. The trade figures for 1910, by 
the way, again show a record-breaking 
total, both of exports and of imports. 





The virtually unanimous vote by 
which the new treaty with Japan has 
been ratified should mark the beginning 
of the end of the jingo delusion on the 
Pacific Coast. Great credit is undoubt- 
edly due to Mr. Taft for the skilful way 
in which he went about allaying the 
fears and suspicions of the timid West. 
The Japanese Ambassador’s formal 
pledge on the part of his Government to 
continue its restrictions on coolie emi- 
gration to this country has satisfied 
pretty nearly every one in California. 
And in that rests the significance of the 
treaty. The Japanese laborer is to be 
kept out not because we are going to 
stand like stout Cortez, gazing out eagle- 
eyed on the Pacific, club in hand, but 
because the Japanese Government has 
pledged its honor not to allow its labor- 
ers to come. In other words, the people 
of California are actually willing to 
trust to the honor of that perfidious na- 
tion which has seized Manchuria, is just 
about to seize the Philippines, strives 
for the supremacy of the Pacific, threat- 
ens the dominance of the white race, 
and interferes with Capt. Hobson's 
sleep. 





The controversy between Slavs and 
Hungarians centring upon the person of 
Count Albert Apponyi has taken a 
slant that is scarcely relevant to the 
point at issue. It may or may not be that 
Apponyi as an individual has been an 
enemy of Hungary's Slavic subjects, The 
fact remains that he is one of the 
leaders of the Magyar majority in Hun- 
gary whose treatment of the minor 
races within the kingdom, Slav or Ru- 
thenian, has been inexcusably harsh, 
and, as events have shown, inexcusably 
unwise. The Kaiser’s Government has 
not been half so resolute or ruthless in 
imposing German institutions on the 
Prussian Poles, as the authorities at 
Budapest have been in their attempts 
to Magyarize the people of Croatia-Sla- 
vonia. This circumstance does not de- 
tract from Count Apponyi’s merits and 
sincerity as ap advocate of internation- 
al peace. It is an inconsistency from 
which no nation or race is exempt. The 
record of every people of importance is 
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besmirched with the charge of oppres- 


sion or injustice toward a weaker peo- 
ple. And too often it is true that the 
victims of oppression will in turn deny 
justice to a race over whom they have 
been given power. On that score there 
are no pots that can call the kettle 
black. 





The continued rioting at the Comédie 
Francaise over Henri Bernstein's latest 
play shows to what a piteous level the 
royalist cause in France has fallen. It 
is not to the play itself that the mon- 
archist crusaders take exception; such 
a course would be fairly comprehensible. 
The fault lies with M. Bernstein's Jew- 
ish origin, which in some mysterious 
way constitutes an outrage upon the 
divine right of kings. That the Or- 
leanist cause should be reduced to fight- 
ing battles of this kind must afford 
great comfort to all good French repub- 
licans. Within the royalist camp itself 
dissension is rife. Léon Daudet and his 
rowdy gang of Camelots du roi have 
been virtually disavowed by the Duc 
d'Orléans upon the representations of 
the more respectable element among his 
followers. But Daudet and his young 
ruffians have announced their intention 
to keep on serving their “king” in spite 
of himself. In the way of advertising 
these “servitors of the king” have been 
fairly successful. To assault a Prime 
Minister and go to jail, as Lacour, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Camelots, 
has done, is an act that impresses the 
popular imagination. But what the vio- 
lences of the royalist faction really ad- 
vertise is, at bottom, its own impotence 
and futility. 

Senatorial reform is another feature 
in the Spanish Premier's democratic pro- 
gramme. The upper house of the Cortes 
comprises 360 members, of whom one 
half are elected for a term of five years. 
The other half comprise Senators for 
life, nominated by the Government or 
holding their seats ez officio, as in the 
case of certain grandees, the captains- 
general of the army, the archbishops, 
and the presidents of various State 
councils. Of the 180 elective Senators, 
thirty are designated by the archbish- 
ops, the universities, and various learn- 
ed societies. It is the Liberal contention 
that the Conservatives are thus in con- 
trol of a permanent majority in the up- 
per house. M. Canalejas proposes to 
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' change this state of affairs, and without 
going to the trouble of tampering with 
the Constitution. The number of ex 
officio seats is to be reduced and the 
number of appointive seats for life is to 
be correspondingly increased. The Span 
ish Liberal Ministry, in the exercise of 
its normal powers, hopes to accomplish 
what the British Liberal Ministry i> 
contemplating as a weapon of last re 
sort only—a wholesale nomination of 
peers. The casuists may go on demon 
strating the failure of democracy; the 
fact remains that in the United States, 
Great Britain, Spain, and Italy, there is 
the same movement on foot to bring the 
upper houses of the national Legisla 


tures into closer touch with the masses 


India is smoothing her brow and pre 
paring to evince joy in anticipation of 
the Delhi coronation. The Viceroy has 
been permitted to travel to Allahabad 
without any special precautions or 
guards on the line. The tours of the 
Lieutenant-Governor are being mad 
without throwing heavy guard duties on 
the regular officers. There have been 
no political outrages for some time. The 
tone of the vernacular press for the last 
few months is described as remark 
ably moderate, and the speeches at the 
recent Indian Congress were wanting in 
the undercurrent of hostility to British 
rule which called out the suggestion some 
years ago that the organization should 
be proclaimed an illegal association. The 
Government is even said to be think 
ing of withdrawing the notifications Is 
sued under the Seditious Meetings act 
and it is asserted that, unless a chang: 
for the worse occurs, all the special laws 
that were passed at the time of the un 
rest in Bengal will very shortly be sus 
pended. Defenders of British rule in 
India attribute these evidences of im 
proved feeling less to dislike of the re 
strictive laws than to fear of anarchy 
The best element in the situation, how 
ever, is the recognition by those loyal 
ists that “we have here three hundred 
millions of people whose outlook on life 
is alien, whose character is but little 
understood, and who are lable to be 
swayed by strange gusts of passion and 
religious emotion.” The Durbar ought to 
be made a means not only of impress- 
ing the Indian imagination with the 
power of the British Raj, but also of 
widening the Englishman's view of the 
real nature of his task. 
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OTHER AMERICANS WHO “RISE.” 


The clinging of Americans to the tra 


dition that theirs is the land of unlim 


ited opportunity, where the poorest may 


rise by his own efforts to be the great 


est, was made a little harder and a lit 


pathetic last week by Senator 
his personal strug 
He 


have 


recital of 
exactly 
the 


riumphs is not 


man we been in 


of pointing to as an illustration 


of our proud possibilities. By prefer- 


we have dwelt upon Lincoln or 


ence 


Garfield, working their way from lowly 


beginnings to the highest station; or 


an Edison mounting to fame over ob- 


or a Carnegie starting on 


stacles; 
pay and ending as the possessor 
Such 


meagre 


have 


f 
or a 


be 


dazzling fortune. men 
en the examples perennially held up 
to our youth, with the swelling remin- 
done man can do.” 
of 


and teachers to show that 


der What man has 
It 


and moralists 


has been the delight our orators 
in 
dis- 


They have eager- 


rail-splitting or canal-boat driving 


early life is no bar to the greatest 


tinction in manhood 


ly seized upon the “men who have ris- 


en” from the cabin or the attic or even 
from the gutter 

there is 
The 


what as 


however, that 


of 


much 


It is obvious, 


more than one way “rising.” 


question is not so from 


to what. The mere fact of climbing up 
now see, does not 


Much of 


from the bottom, we 


make a man an exemplar. 


what occurred in Senator Lorimer’s ca- 


reer we might easily call typically Amer- 


ican: the sordid poverty of his boyhood, 


the alert, indomitable spirit, the steady 


advance out of adverse conditions. Yes, 


but the result! Wealth and power, to 


be another 


ure, but ignominy. Many 


political boss could look back to similar 


and exertions. Cox and Ruef 


hardshij 


and Murphy hat limitations were laid 


in early manhood, and with 


kill 


pon tiem 


they rose to be feared 


In any full estimate of the 


talent which America 


» the piring, we must not 


ther Americans who “rise. 


e comfortably dismiss them 
of perverted energy 


When we 


directed ambition, Bee 


able but unscrupulous politicians go far, 


we are apt to sigh over them as men 


who would have been ornaments of our 
public life if they had only been honest, 
and we let the matter go at that 
if we are stubbornly patriotic, we even 


>. 


Nay, 


Nation 


‘The 


try to get a certain amount of satisfac- 
“Won- 


“in which a 


tion out of such cases as theirs. 


derful country,” we say, 
man can go so high even though he be 
If high-minded, 


what him?” 


wicked. he had been 


have stopped 


to forget that, in 


now, could 
The 


the 


fallacy here is 

particular career 
his wickedness was no handicap, but an 
Will 


has 


aid. any man contend that Mur- 


phy an intellectual power which 
would have carried him much further if 
he had not been unscrupulous? It is his 
very lack of scruples which largely ex- 
plains his rise. 

This shows that we have to look out- 
side of the disagreeable Americans who 
have risen, before we can arrive at a 
complete account of the causes of their 
rise. 
he 


and, secondly, to environment. And after 


In general, a man becomes what 
is, owing, first, to native endowment, 


we have granted all that is asked in re- 
gard to the inborn vigor and astuteness 
of a Cox or Lorimer or Croker, we shall 
have to admit that their inherent genius 
for bad politics was somehow furnished 
uncommonly favorable surround- 
In other words, the worst party 
is not a mysterious 


with 
ings 
known 
He 
explicable, 


ever 


boss 


monster. is a man whose rise is 


humanly although the ex- 
planation is not soothing to our pride. 
There is a common social and political 
responsibility for having produced him 
and allowed him to flourish. We are not 
entitled to draw away shudderingly as 
from one with whom we have no part nor 
lot. Rather, as in the old story the pious 
and humble exclamation was made, 
when a deep-dyed criminal was led away 
to be hanged: “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes John Bunyan,” we ought to 
look about us with compunction, when 
a Murphy afflicts our 


to discover what share 


a Lorimer or 
try 


ponsibility we have for the condi- 


ight, and 
of re 
tions that spawned him. 

therefore, the other 
like to think 


as 


Properly used, 


Americans that we do not 


of among those who rise may serve 


vell as our more favored and treasured 
examples to point a moral. They may 


be out highly successful 


Americans whose success is a reproach 


a8 


singled 
to their country. Whether we see them 
in that light and perspective or not, we 
may be very sure that the rest of the 
world We 
mon is the experience of Americans be- 
home for a time and 


does. know, too, how com- 


ing away from 


which he chose, | 
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getting abroad reports of public affairs 
in the United States with much of the 
shock that Lowell felt in 1874 when he 
“scanned the festering news” from his 
own iand, and 

read of public scandal, private fraud, 
flaunting while the mob 
applaud, 
Office made vile to bribe unworthiness, 
And all the unwholesome mess, 


The Land of Honest Abraham serves of 
late. 


Crime scot free 


If it can be said, and we think it can 
be said truly, that things are not as 
bad 
wrote those lines, the improvement has 


now as they were when Lowell 
come about partly from the greater 
willingness of Americans to concede 
that their beloved country provides un- 
exampled opportunities for the rise of 
scoundrels as well as heroes; and also 
from their giving more attention to the 
need of incessantly fighting the scoun- 
and other, and doing 
conditions that breed 


drels, political 


away with the 


them. 


THE PROBLEM OF BANKING RE- 
FORM. 

With the end of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, the question of preparing for de- 
bate and legislation on the banking sys- 
tem of the country enters upon a new 
stage. It has apparently been felt by 
Congressional advocates of such legisla- 
tion that to urge it while the Congres- 
sional elections of 1910 were on the cal- 
endar would have been to throw the dis- 
cussion into the arena of partisan poli- 
tics, and that to bring it up in the pres- 
ent short session would only have led to 
the side-tracking of the bill, under stress 
of other immediate and urgent legisla- 
tion. 

It is true that even the Sixty-second 
Congress will be handicapped in regard 
to this question, first by the fact that 
politicians will be laying their plans for 
the Presidential contest of 1912, and 
secondly by the fact that the new Con- 
gress is Democratic, whereas the Mone- 
tary Commission, with which the con- 
crete proposition of reform would orig- 
inate, was appointed by a Republican 
Congress. But there must be a begin- 
ning in the matter, and it is difficult to 
see how even a beginning is to be made 
except through formal public hearings 
by the Commission during the Congres- 
sional recess. 


If it should prove to be advisable 
|that declarations on the subject should 
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find a place in the national party plat- 
forms of 1912, the subject ought to be 
canvassed beforehand with thorough- 
ness and publicity. The history of the 
discussion, since the Monetary Commis- 
sion was organized in 1908, shows the 
necessity of such action. It cannot be 
said that the country as a whole is at 
present in touch with the discussion, 
much less that it is prepared to decide 
the question upon its merits. Congress 
has taken no interest in it; the Mone- 
tary Commission itself has not yet act- 
ed as a unit. As was to be expected, 
the banking community has made more 
progress toward defining its ideas; but 
there is in that profession also wide 
divergence of opinion regarding specific 
plans. The recent informal conference 
of bankers at Atlantic City, summoned 
for careful consideration of Senator Ald- 
rich’s scheme of banking reform, agreed 
on the main essentials but differed wide- 
ly in respect to particular provisions. 
Until these differences are reconciled 
and the ignorance or indifference in oth- 
er quarters is removed, it is useless to 
expect any genuine progress. 

As readers of the Nation are aware, 
we have approached with reserve the 
proposal of a central bank pure and 
simple. Apart from the familiar ob- 
jections based on political tradition, 
sectional prejudice, or doukt as to pos- 
sible controlling influences, there still 
remains the fact that the great central 
banks of Europe, which were cited as 
a model, were themselves almost in- 
variably the outgrowth of circumstances 
which made them the logical nucleus 
of a growing system of private banks, 
not a superstructure imposed on an al- 
ready fully developed system. Senator 
Aldrich’s recent scheme of reform was 
interesting because of its suggestion of 
ways in which this difficulty might be 
obviated. 
lined may in a sense be said to have 
contemplated building from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down. 


The framework there out- 


Instead of a central bank with 
branches, distinct in its organization 
from the existing smaller institutions, 
it proposed that national banks in a 
given section of the country should con- 
stitute themselves into a district board, 
and that from these boards (fifteen in 
number) certain larger powers over the 
general banking system should be dele- 
gated to a central board. Mr. Aldrich’s 
plan did not insist on special super- 
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visory responsibilities for these several 
district boards; to them were specifically 
assigned only the duties of electing part 
of the national directorate, and of en- 
dorsing or guaranteeing certain classes 
of bills presented by banks in their sev- 
eral districts for re-discount by the cen- 
tral institution. But it is not difficult 
to imagine enlargement of these duties, 
along wholly conservative lines, in such 
shape as should distribute geographic- 
ally the task both of promoting the in- 
terests of sound banking and of re 
straining the excesses of unsound bank- 
ing. 

It seems to us that discussion may 
profitably be directed toward the ex- 
tent to which this part of the scheme 
of banking reform can be developed. 
This would do something to remove the 
prejudices of interior banks against a 
central institution which should deprive 
them of a part of their own autonomy. 
It may also be conceived as a means of 
preserving and extending an influence 
which has been gradually assuming an 
important place in American banking- 
the supervision cf individual banks in a 
given community or section by a com- 
mittee representing all the banks. At 
present it is the clearing-house organi- 
zations which have, with greater or less 
success, performed this task; and the 
good work which such committees have 
done has prompted many observant 
people to urge, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, that the process of national or- 
ganization and unification shall be 
pivoted on the clearing houses them- 
selves. This plan, based simply on ex- 
isting institutions of the sort, has never 
seemed feasible. It is at least worth 
discussing whether similar ends may 
not be accomplished through the scheme 
of district boards. 

The essential need, however, is that 
the general plan be brought into the 
focus of active discussion. If this is not 


done now, it will almost certainly have 


to be postponed until after the inaugur- | 


ation of the next President. 


M. BRIAND’S RESIGNATION. 


In the Parliamentary debates that fol- 
lowed on the collapse of the French rail 
way strike last autumn, M. Briand was 
accused of having virtually driven the 
railway servants into revolt in order 
that he might pose as the saviour of his 
country. The charge cannot be taken 
seriously. But if M. Briand did resort 
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to such Machiavellian tactics, it is cer- 
tain that he made the mistake of his 
career. His immediate object, of course, 
Was attained. The fear of social revolu 
tion rallied to his support men who did 
not hesitate to express their ho ty t 
ward the Prime Minister, his associ 
ates, and his general policies. But at 
the same time M. Briand split his own 
party in two. He had, to start with, the 
solid vote of the Unifled Socialists 
against him. Of the group with which 
he was formally affiliated, the Social 
ist-Radicals, nearly half joined hands 
with the Socialists. Ever since the days 
of Waldeck-Rousseau and the Dreyfus 
case, these two groups, the Socialists 
and Socialist-Radicals, have formed the 
majority in the Chamber and described 
themselves as the only true republicas 
M. Briand, driven to accept the support 
oi the moderate republicans, exposed 
himself to the charge that he was gov 
erning with an anti-republican majo: 
ity. The fact that even a few mon 
archist votes were occasionally cast for 
the Government only gave color to the 
charge. 

Hence it was certain that if the Bri 
and Government could not be overturn 
ed only because it pointed to the labor 
union menace, it could count upon but 
the very briefest respite. M. Briand 
had won the hatred of the great body 
of Radicals and Socialists, without real 
ly winning the favor of the Moderates 
and Conservatives. Mo. Jaurés rose to 
the very heights of his impassioned elo- 
quence in denouncing the turncoat, tne 
‘climber,” the Minister who ordered out 
troops against the men whor nly a 
few years ago, he had fed on anarchistic 
doctrine. And, in fact, it was the weak 
ness of M. Briand that he had grown 
too fast. It is customary for politicians 
to rise upon their dead selves to higher 
things. Yet M. Briand’s revolutionary 
past was not dead, but a living memory 
The day after M. Briand made his dra- 
matic declaration that if extra-legal 
means had been necessary to break the 
strike he would not have hesitated, 
Jaurés, in his paper L’Humanité, an- 
nounced the sale of an interesting pam- 
phlet on the inalienable right of armed 
insurrection by Aristide Briand. And 
if the Socialists were enraged against 
M. Briand, they fell little short of the 
indignation aroused among the Moder- 
ates and Conservatives when he boldly 


gave a portfollo in his reconstructed 
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Cabinet to M. Lafferre, head of the Ma-' 
sonic order in France, the man most 
prominently associated with the system 
of espionage on army officers which stir- 
red the country to wrath a half-dozen 


years ago, and overthrew the Combes 
Ministry. 
Something more than personal resent- 


ment, however, has brought about the 
fall of the Briand Cabinet. The Govern- 
ment's Church policy has been condemn- 
ed by the Radical majority as excessive- 
ly mild, and the Government's foreign 
policy has been criticised as ineffective. 
The separation of Church and State is an 
accomplished fact, but its consequences 
are still e source of unsettlement. Now 
the anti-clerical fight centres upon the 
public schools. The spirit of elementary 
public-school instruction in France to- 
day is undoubtediy anti-clerical and 
The Church has 
attempted to combat this tendency by 


largely anti-religious. 


invoking the rights of parents to have 
their children brought up in their own} 
faith. The question of the école laique 
and the neutral schoo] is complicated, 
and is bound to prove the undoing of 
more than one Ministry. In the sphere 
of foreign affairs, the policy of the Bri- 
and Cabinet has been bitterly criticised. 
M. Delcassé has carried on a sharp cam- 
paign against M. Pichon, whom he ac- 
cuses of having allowed the Triple En- 
tente— England, France, Russia—to fall 


into decrepitude. The British Cabinet 


recently found it essential to affirm for- 
mally the integrity of the understand- 
ing with France, and Russia's growing 


friendship with Germany has naturally 
aroused the resentment of her ally. 

The names of the men who are men- 
tioned as possible successors of M. Bri- 
and indicate that somethiig like a re- 
constitution of the old “bloc” has tak- 
en place. M. Combes, the “pope” of the 
anti-clericals, and M. Delcassé are both 
spoken of. M. Delcassé was Foreign 
Minister under M. Combes, and a Cab- 
inet comprising the two men would be 
a return largely to the condition of six 
years ago. Yet neither man is concelv- 
able at the head of the French Govern- 
ment. The advent of M. Combes would 
mean a virulent outburst of religious 
strife. M. Briand may have been too 
mild to suit the Radical majority, but 
the accession of M. Combes would drive 
things farther than the Radical major- | 
ity would care to see them go. As for 
M. Delcassé, he is the man whom Ger- 
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many forced out of the Foreign Office 
under the threat of war. His appoint- 
ment would mean a challenge to the 
Kaiser, and France is not yet prepared 
for that. The chances are that the new 
Ministry will be organized by one of the 


second-rate men in the Radical group— | 


a man of the type of Berteaux, Monis, 
or Cruppi, all of whom have had Cab- 
inet experience. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SMALL 
COLLEGE. 

We have increased our machinery of 

education enormously and have thrown 

the old engines into the junk heap, yet 


jsomehow we cannot get away from an 


uneasy feeling that the product has in 


some respects deteriorated. The contin- | 
ual complaint that athletics and social | 


functions have usurped the place of 
study in our colleges is only one expres- 
sion of a pretty wide dissatisfaction. 
President Lowell made this the key-note 
of his inaugural address, and declared 
that the one thing necessary was to re- 
awaken the imagination of the students 
and to arouse their ambition by some 
sharpening of competition for honors in 
scholarship. Many causes have contrib- 
uted to this condition of benumbed in- 


tellects: perhaps the most obvious is 


the simple fact that students no longer 
have any real community of intellec- 
tual interests, owing to the variety of 
courses followed. What common ground 
of conversation can there be, or what 
basis of stirring emulation, between the 
student, for example, who is spending 
his afternoons in a laboratory investi- 
gating the pressures of steam and one 
who is giving laborious days to a com- 
prehension of the human problems that 
underlie the Greek tragedy, or between 
the student who is absorbed in the de- 
lightful research into Gothic roots and 
one who is concerned with the litera- 
ture of an age that used the word Goth- 
ic aS a synonym for barbarous? 


Here is a difficulty which, for the 
large university at least, may seem at 
present insurmountable. The univer- 
sity, in the very nature of the case, 
may feel bound to foster all the diverse 
activities of the world for which it is at 
once a place of training and of progres- 
sive experiment. And in truth the lack 
of community among the students of our 
universities is only a reflection of what 
has come to be the state of society at 


large. Compare any circle of men who 
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| meet together to-day for the discussion 
of intellectual matters with a similar re- 
union of one or two centuries ago. It 
used to be a common rule of such gath- 
erings that any subject might be the 
centre of conversation except politics. 
On the contrary, any such circle to-day, 
which does not exclude men of affairs, 
is almost sure to drift away from every 
theme except politics and reform—only 
there can all minds touch. There is no 
greater error than to suppose that bod- 
|ies of men are attracted together by di- 
versity of interests. 

The way of escape from this deaden- 
ing dispersion is thus almost blocked, 
as matters now stand, for the large uni- 
versity. But with the small college, 
technically so called, the case is dif- 
ferent. The very limitations of its 
/means and faculty prevent it from com- 
| peting with the large university as a 
|general work-shop, so to speak, of all 
'the intellectual activities of the age. If 
|it develops its laboratories the humani- 
|ties are bound to suffer; and if its mo- 
‘ney and choice of men are for the hu- 
|manities, the laboratories are sure to 
go unfed. And even within a particu- 
lar study it cannot look for complete- 
ness from a number of balancing spe- 
cialties, but must cultivate the subject 
itself in a general way. 

This limitation has been recognized 
by some of the more firmly established 
Eastern institutions. A few years ago 
there was a good deal of talk, for exam- 
ple, about definitely limiting the num- 
ber of students at Williams; but we note 
that this year’s freshman class is con- 
siderably above 200. An “Address to the 
Trustees of Amherst College by the 
Class of 1885,” recently published, goes 
into the question more thoroughly and 
with more decisive purpose. The com- 
mittee makes five proposals: 

(1.) That the instruction given at Am- 
herst College be a modified classical course 
as the meaning of that term has been de- 
scribed ; 

(2.) That the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence be abolished; 

(3.) That the college adopt the deliberate 
policy to devote all its means to the in- 
definite increase of teachers’ salaries; 

(4) That the number of students attend- 
ing the college be limited; 

(5.) That entrance be permitted only by 
competitive examination, 

The real difficulty is likely to lie in 
the matter of the first two articles, 
which define the quality ef the excel- 
lence to be aimed at. To abolish the de- 
gree of bachelor of science, and make 
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the classics the heart of the curriculum | “That a classical course is a weenie! Away with the barbarians! Away with 
—one can hear the protests that are training for business life has always them from the beautiful Italian sky and 

| the country of Dante and Manzoni! 
likely to be hurled at the authorities. seemed to me a self-evident proposi- 


college, leaving out of unt the tech. | Latin and Greek are still the human- *h¢ ravings of an intolerant religionism. 


The Chvrch authorities often show them- 
nical i sg give He de- selves narrow and short-sighted, but In 
grees an ve the ) 

Pe raesoh ans rege a its halls the true humanistic spirit, may ‘is matter they are wisely jealous in 
e fro - 
° 'be an influence in education the ends of S¥8rding that purity in widely-read lit- 
tions save in just this direction. In sal- 
which no one can foresee. erature which we must all struggle to 
ary & br scarcely hope to go beyond itliineniniiiaaaite preserve if our civilization is not to fall 
the richer universities, if it can equal into the pit. And clamorous methods 
them, It can, however, attain that unity A LITERARY BOYOOTT. 


b against D’Annunzio are the less objec- 
of scholarly interests—with, of COuESS, | We have had many instances of stage tionable because he is one of the most 
proper variety—the absence of which is 


censorship, more or less intelligent, in persistent and clamorous self-advertis- 
having so benumbing an effect on the this country and in England, but some ers living. Every art and trick of 
larger and more heterogeneous institu- thing of a novelty in that line is report- réclame he uses without delicacy or 
tions. At a dinner where were pres: | 24 from Italy. “Salome” and “La Sa- scruple. His going to Paris last year 
ent several members of the faculty of /maritaine” had at least been produced was attended by endless artifices to fas- 


© certain small college which apes no ‘in some cities before being suppressed ten attention upon him and give him 


toriously the university system, the talk ‘in others, but the Italian proposal is to vogue and increase his gains. It is this 

turned into kindly remembrance of the 
boycott a drama not yet seen anywhere, unblushing attitude of his that makes 

absent brothers; and said the learned in- 
tieator in biol oo Site ange and not even entirely written! Gabriele his position distinctly apart from that 
ace oon herria ‘ re nad 7 d’Annunzio is the object of this anticipa- of a sincere and self-forgetting artist, 
a a a x hse = tory attack, and his forthcoming play, devoted to his work for its own sake, 
of t rn See ” acer im a “San Sebastiano,” is expected to be so and feeling that he has an important 
a mrenhees vt en ay ” on re ‘offensive a mingling of immorality and contribution to make to the world’s 
Wy ” re fe aapeany si be dis °” | sacrilege that Italians are called upon thought and ideals. Such a man, la- 
ba mm — _ to subject it to the severest kind of boring in silence and obscurity, may 
sion that might be eliminated by giving | 
| boicottaggio. more plausibly be forgiven for perverse 

to education, where it can be given, a 


nd even harmful ideas; but when a 
sure order and hierarchy. And, what- | Catholic authorities, naturally and to a 
|their credit, are taking the lead in the writer lives forever in the glare-so as to 


ver may be said here and there inst | 
' J : — |}movement. The Civilta Cattolica of make his indecencies the more conspic- 


ee rere ee February 4 sounded the alarm. It had uous and profitable, the ordinary ex- 

been abandoned for easier and seeming- 

ly more direct paths to success, there a long article on the subject, in which cuses cannot be made for him. 

are no studies other than Latin ana * 7¥¢ meed of praise was given to D’An- The article on D'Annunzio to which 

Greek that can be practically proposed nunzio as an artist in words, but a we have referred is entitled, “Sensual- 

as the centre of such a system. Indeed, | strong arraignment made of the repeat- ity and Mysticism.” This gives the clue 

the committee whose report we are con- ed affronts to the moral sense encoun- to the kind of treatment of Saint Se- 

sidering makes a strong appeal for their | ‘ered in his writings. As for the com- pastian’s martyrdom which is to be ex- 
ing play on the martyrdom of Saint Se- pected of the author of “Pid che 


unique value in individual culture and | ye . 
in the national life. And there are oth- | ‘bastian, it is denounced in advance as |'Amore.” Renan was guilty of the same 
sort of unwholesome toying with lasciv- 


er indications that such views in regara | “@ “outrage not only upon morality but 
to the classics are becoming commoner “P°" 4! that is most sensitive in the re- joug possibilities in the work of his old 
age, “L’Abbesse de Jouarre.” Now, such 


to-day among men of wide knowledge of ligious conscience.” And then an im- 
life than among our professional educa- | Passioned appeal is made to Italians, things may exist—such mixtures of 


tors. It is not unusual to hear from ‘especially to Italian women, to abstain grandeur with dust, such mystical ex- 
practical men such opinions as Mr.| in every way from giving countenance altations of the spirit alongside the 
Bryce put so well in his letter to the *® D’Annunzio’s work. They are asked grossest fleshly lusts—but what have 
Symposium on the Classics held at Ann to boycott his dramatic representations, their presentation and exploiting to do 
Arbor in 1909: to refuse either to buy or read his books, with art, what place can they have in 
and to refrain from anything which pooks for broadcast circulation? Filth 

PE oA genpnndiryad oe Gee tien | could in any way “contribute even indi- for sewers and sewers for filth, but let 
for the power of broad thinking suffers. rectly to the spread of the dangerous ys gee to it that art be kept sweet and 
A mastery of the literature and history | poison.” We quote a few of the vigor- nooks and plays untainted and news- 


~ mae ee heme cee aged ous sentences of the Civiltd Cattolica: | papers disinfected, lest the love of what- 


it, for it widens the horizon, it sets stand-_| There has been far too much foulness, soever is pure, lovely, and of good re- 
ards unlike our own, it sharpens the edge | with provocations to licentiousness, in port utterly perish. 

of critical discrimination, it suggests new | D’Annunzio’s works. He has no right to 

lines of constructive thought. |ram his indisputably great gifts in of-| 


ictl f 
In the e spirit Mr. James Loeb, for- fending the conscientious convictions of. 


Italians and corrupting what is still most) 
merly of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., could say: | sacred in our youth. Enough of this! 





















































ities, and the first small college that 
shall be brave enough to bring back to. 
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Correspondence 

THE PRIVILEGE OF THE ACCUSED. 
TO THe Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir Your editorial entitled ‘“‘The Crim- 
inal’s Privilege,”’ in the issue of Febru- 
ary 2, is a praiseworthy contribution to our 
persistent but tardy agitation for the 
reformation of our procedure in the detec- 
tion, trial, and punishment of criminals. 
The Federal constitutional provision, that 
‘no person shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal ca to be a witness against himself,” 

its equivalent in the State constitutions, 
has, as you say, been “stretched beyond its 
natural scope, even though it be manifest 
that such stretching can serve no purpose 
whatever except the escape of the guilty.” 
I hesitate, therefore, to direct your atten- 

on to a part of one sentence in your edi- 
torial which seems to me to be open to 
amendment, I refer to your assertion that 

danger of persecution or intentional 
ustice In criminal proceedings has long 
eased to be a real and practical consid- 
eration.” I regard this as not only an 


error, but a grave one, entertained far 
too widely 

ro illustrate the erroneous character of 
this assertion by a single example, I di- 
rect your attention to the prevalence of 
that form of extra-legal police examination 
of prisoners figuratively designated ‘‘the 


third degree.” Under this form of iIn- 


quisition, a person suspected of a crime, 
of which he may be entirely innocent, 
i clandestinely carried to a munici- 


pal jail, there secretly withdrawn from 
ery form of communication with friend 
or counsel, and placed in the hands of 
iwless policemen, who themselves are too 
often guilty of most of the crimes denom- 
ated in the criminal code, as a helpless 
bject for their torture A young man 
vas recently tortured by the police of one 
f our American cities into signing a writ- 


ten confe on that he had poisoned his 
fe and x-year-old daughter. After- 
irds the cause of their death was, by 
mclusive and unimpeached evidence, by 
hemical analysis and by a scientific exper- 
nt on a dog, proved to the satisfaction 

of the trial judge, a jury of twelve men, 


two able prosecuting attorneys, and a dis- 
tinguished university professor of chemis 
to have been the inhalation of carbon 
onoxide gas, given off from a defective 
gaa witer-heater. He, too, was seriously 
polsoned by the gas, was rendered uncon 
scious by it, and was locked in a hospital 
for treatment and police surveillance. Upon 
gaining semi-consclousness, he was carried 
from his hospital bed to the municipal 
chamber of torture. In his weakened physi- 
cal and distressed mental condition, he was 


subjected to such bodily violence at the) 


hands of the police, for the purpose of pro- 
curing from him this confession, that his 
body bore the marks of it for several 
weeks. He was indicted for murder solely 
upon that confession, which was the only 
evidence against him. He spent 
months of his life in jail waiting for the 
trial by which he was not merely found 
not guilty, but judicially proved innocent. 
Nor ts this an isolated case. The third 
degree 's firmly established among the 
police throughout the United States as an 
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instrument in the administration of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. Similar atrocities are 
of more than daily occurrence in this 
country. The United States Senate, during 
the present session of Congress, has taken 
notice of the character and prevalence of 
this national disgrace by appointing a 
special committee to investigate it. 

Most persons assume that such conduct 
on the part of the police, being unlawful, 
has its appropriate penalty. Under the 
best of statutes the infliction of punish- 
ment would be infrequent on account of 
the difficulty of proving the offence. But 
Colorado, which has made this offence a 
felony, is, I believe, the only State in the 
Union which has provided specific punish- 
ment for it. In most of the States the 
punishment for this offence, if indeed in 
many cases there may be punishment at all, 
is only that applicable to a simple assault, 
or an assault and battery, a punishment 
which is shamefully inadequate. Many per- 
sons confuse with the proposition to pro- 
vide punishment for this monstrous cruel- 
ty the rule of evidence by which confes- 
sions thus obtained are inadmissible. It is 
apparent that the inadmissibility in evi- 
dence of the confession of guilt obtained 
from a prisoner by torture, while that rule 
humanely safeguards innocence in the trial 
court, is not a suitable deterrent from the 
infliction of the third degree, nor in any 
manner a punishment. In torturing a man un- 
til he confesses guilt, the police are seeking 
not merely the confession, which in itself 
is often unimportant, but such other evi- 
dences of crime, or alleged crime, as the 
confession may incidentally disclose, evi- 
dences receivable in a court of justice ir- 
respective of the manner in which they are 
obtained. The police are willing, moreover, 
to take chances on deluding the court and 
getting the confession to the jury. 

It is my judgment, therefore, that the 
constitutional inhibition referred to was 
never more necessary or applicable to an 
existing peril than it is now. I conclude 
from my knowledge of human nature that 
the persecution which it was designed to 
prevent will be ever imminent. While a 
sane interpretation of it is demanded by 
the necessity and justice of administering 
punis*»ment to the guilty, an equally sane 
enforcement of it is demanded by the ne- 
cessity and justice of safeguarding the lives 
and the liberties of the innocent. 

HARRY EUGEN® KELLY. 


Denver, Col., February 14. 





COMMERCIAL ENGLISH. 


To THE EprTror or Tue NATION: 

Str: Beyond question the purity of our 
mother-tongue ig threatened by incursions 
of “commercial English,” as pointed out 
in the Interesting letter from Mr. Mc- 
Knight in your issue of February 9. Un- 
fortunately, it is to be feared that—if he 
will pardon a locution of so flagfantly 
“middle-class origin’’—he has started out 
to lock the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen. For consider to what extent 
the English language has already been cor- 
rupted by adopting terms with “vulgar” as- 
Such expressions as, “let the 
mind He fallow,” “harrow up the soul,” “sow 
sedition broadcast,” “winnow a mass of 
testimony,” have crept into the writings 
even of authors generally held in repute. 





These phrases smell! of the plough-tail. But 
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the base mechanical crafts of the smith, 
the joiner, the tanner, and the rest have 
also had their share in the evil work. 
But, on second thought, is it so alarming 
that in an age when the highest intelli- 
gence and energy are drawn into commerce 
more largely, perhaps, than into any other 
career, some of the technical terms—the 
“cant,” if you will—of commerce, no less 
than the cant of the law courts or of the 
card-table, should be absorbed into the 
common speech? Is not this the very way 
in which a language is enriched—is kept 
alive? Take some of the offending words: 
“To be posted” is something more than to 
be informed—the knowledge in the one case 
is possessed; in the other it is also classi- 
fied and kept ready for immediate refer- 
erence. “Endorsement” is something more 
than approval—it implies responsibility, 
whether the thing endorsed be a promis- 
sory note or a person’s character. And so 
with other words in the purist’s Index 
Expurgatorius. 

Nor is it an answer to say that such dis- 
criminations are not made by the careless 
speaker. The same is true of the finest old 
crusted vocables in the dictionary. Take 
“temperament,” “atheist,” “artistic.” 
Nothing “middle-class” about them. But 
when eager aspirants to culture get to 
handling them—‘‘Lord, what work they 
make of it,”’ as old Selden says. 

WESTON JENKINS. 

Talladega, Ala., February 16. 





THE CENTAURS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: It is not generally known that there 
exists at Paris a Society of Centaurs—not 
of the classic type to be found in the mar- 
bles of Phidias and the pages of de Guérin, 
but centaurs of modern style. The members 
of the society are students at the Beaux- 
Arts: Italians, Americans, Tchecks, what 
not. This band meets every Sunday mora- 
ing at the station of the Luxembourg, and 
goes out to a town just south of Paris, by 
name Robinson. Here they take on their 
true centauresque form, each one mounting 
a hired courser and clattering through the 
town in the direction of the Wood of Ver- 
riéres. Their curvets, their caracoles, their 
high feats of equitation, would awe the 
most distinguished cow-puncher in all Wy- 
, oming. As horsemen they have become so 
famous that all the slim-waisted, long-leg- 
ged young officers come in from the forts 
of Chatillon, Paliseau, and Villeras, “for 
to admire and for to see”; they realize that 
even the aptest pupil of the Cavalry Scaool 
has much to learn from this extraordinary 
society. 

Personal acquaintance with many of the 
centaurs has given me some opportunity 
|for observing them, though I regret to say 
I have not been able to join their com- 
pany. All candidates for membership must 
be able to whistle the “Mass of Saint Hu- 
|bert” from one end to the other—which I 
cannot do. But there is nothing to prevent 
my studying them with great interest from 
| without the pale. Consequently, I often ac- 
company them to Robinson and add my in- 
‘voluntary cries of wonder to those of the 
| officers mentioned above. Whenthe centaurs 
‘leave the town I hurry after, and plunge 
into the Wood of Verriéres, eagerly fol- 
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lowing their trail with notebook in one hand 
and pencil in the other. In every direc- 
tion I hear them tearing througa the un- 
derbrush and galloping over the fallen 
leaves; in every direction I rush in eager 
pursuit, on foot unfortunately, because they 
have hired all the horses in Robinson. Of 
course, it is not often that I catch more 
than a fleeting glimpse through the trees, 
and of their more extended raids over the 
countryside I have seen nothing. 

But I am determined to write a “History 
of the Society of Centaurs,” though I am 
perfectly aware of the traditional difficul- 
ties which beset the historian who writes 
ot events he has not seen. In this respect 
I admit that Xenophon and Gabriel Hano- 
taux have a certain advantage over me. 
Not being a direct witness, I feel some hesi- 
tancy in relating matters of which I per- 
sonally may not doubt the truth and ac- 
curacy. Furthermore, the exploits of the 
Centaurs already begin to be disguised by 
the romantic and grandiose veil of Legend. 
Good people of the peasantry who live round 
about, in the neighborhood of Villaine, of 
Vauhallan, of Vélizy, have told me the most 
astonishing things with respect to these wild 
riders. Many are convinced that the Cen- 
taurs are envoys of the Evil One; and cer- 
tainly the tales they tell in proof of this, 
crossing themselves anxiously, are mar- 
vellously strange: horses that clear at one 
leap the great redoubts on the plateau of 
Verriéres and thereby cause all the guns 
to go off of their own accord, through the 
influence of some infernal sympathy; fu- 
rious races on the highroad, in which the 
fastest motors are overtaken and passed 
with ease, while the amazed chauffeurs, in 
confusion and terror, stamp on their ac- 
celerators and call on Saint Christopher: 
stag-hunts by the light of the moon, where 
hounds and quarry are phantoms, and all 
the woods ring with the sounding of ghostly 
horns. I should not dare repeat a sixth of 
all I have heard on this subject. These 
facts must be scanned with a close and 
critical eye before being set down on the 
august page of history. 

CRANBURY PIKE. 


Passy, France, February 5. 





SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICS. 
To THE EprToR OF THB NATION: 

Srr: Such extravagant attacks upon the 
classics as are made by a college professor 
in a recent number of the Popular Science 
Monthly cannot be answered, because the 
writer shows himself incapable of under- 
standing the other side. It is only to be 
regretted that a serious journal should 
choose to print such indiscriminate denun- 
ciation. Would it print (let us suggest) an 
equally sincere plea from a student of lit- 
erature with no taste for scientific studies 
and no sympathy with them, who felt called 
upon to assert that science is without edu- 
‘ational value? In spite of the utilitarians 
there will still remain some who, ia their 
secret souls, cherish the belief that culture 
is the end of true education, even as prac- 
tical efficiency is the proper object of tech- 
nical or professional training; that culture 
provides not only the broadest, but also the 
surest, foundation for the highest type of 
efficiency; that vision should precede ser- 
vice, and that “where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” We may be grateful to 
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this rash assailant of Plato for his “pon- 


derous” style, of Marcus Aurelius for his 
“dreary platitudes,” of the Homeric poems 
for their “inferiority” to the “Kalevala,” in 
so far as he admits that “Socrates was un- 
questionably a man of great intellect,” and 
lets off Aristotle with a patronizing pat on 
the back. Perhaps, however, we shall pre- 
fer the judgment of Emerson, the most “use- 
ful” man that America has produced 


Rather let me be “a pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn” than cowardly deny or 
conceal one particle of my debt to Greek 
art, or poetry, or virtue. Certainly I would 
my debt were more, but it is my fault, not 
theirs, if ‘tis little, But how pitiful if a 
mind enriched and infused with the spirit 
of their severe yet human beauty, modulat- 
ing the words they spake, the acts they did, 
the forms they sculptured, every gesture 
every fold of the robe; especially animating 
the biography of their men with a wild wis- 
dom and an elegance as wild and handsome 
as sunshine; the brave anecdotes of Agesi- 
laus, Phocion, and Epaminondas; the death 
of Socrates, that holy martyr, a death like 
that of Christ; the purple light of Plato 
which shines yet into all ages, and is a 
test of the sublimest intellects—to receive 
the influences, however partial, of all th 


nd to speak of it as if it were nothing, or 
like a fool, underpraise it, I call 
that mean-spirited, if it were Channing or 
Luther that did it (“Journals of Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, 1833-1835,” pp. 418f.) 

Perhaps we shall prefer the view of an 
other professor of science who has been 
called “the greatest physician in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world’’: 


The tap-root of modern science sinks 
deep in Greek soil, the astounding fertility 
of which is one of the outstanding facts of 
history. As Sir Henry Maine says: “To one 
small people .. . it was given to create 
the principle of progress. That people was 
the Greek. Except the blind forces of na- 
ture nothing moves in this world which is 
not Greek in its origin.” Though not al- 
ways recognized, the controlling principles 
f our art, literature, and philosophy, a 
well as those of science, are Hellen we 
still think in certain levels only with the 
help of Plato, and there is not a lecture- 
room of this university in which the train 
ed ear may not catch echoes of the Lyce- 
im. (Dr. William Osler Man's Redem 
tion of Man.” the American Magazine, Dex 
1910.) 


“Utility” and “efficiency” are words that 
need defining as much as do ’ and 
“education.” The writer in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly maintains that “a curriculum 
which ignores utility is wasteful.” What, 
then, are the “useful” studies, and how does 
the schoolboy know what subjects will prove 
“useful” to him in after-life? We have the 
testimony of an eminent professor of psy- 
chology—that his broad training with- 
out reference to future 
to the time when 
the intellectual level of the graduate school” 
proved in fact the best possible preparation 
Miinsterberg 


culture’ 


vocation up 


he “reached 


for his life-work. (Hugo 
‘American Traits.”) From all the years 
spent on the study of arithmetic—a suppos- 
edly “useful” subject—many a man retains 
for use little more than the simple process 
es of addition. subtraction, multiplication 
and division. How few find use in 
their after-lives for algebra and 
How much of the phys 
ics and chemistry in school 
is of actual service to the average man in 
his calling? And these are imagined to ! 

practical studies in contrast with Latin and 
Greek. In fact, there ig only one subject 
in the curriculum of which we may prediet 
with absolute certainty the future “utility” 
for all students, and that is the study of 


geometry! 
learned 


English, the cultivation of the ability to ex- 


press one’s self orrect 
speaking and writing 

as to the curriculum must find in this their 
ommon point of departure; and 1 this 
rock of agreement the oft-assailed tadel 
ot tie lassi S$ stands, we believ« 8nucG W i 
ever stand unshaken, 

Sta come t * ferma, che non 


trianmimal a ima per sotiar v 


As to the old and outgrown quarrel! of 


modern versus ancient languages, which this 
same writer picks up again—here he may 
be answered. The scholar whose work lies 


in modern languages will be the first to as- 

sert that no adequate knowledge of his sul 
ct is possible without some acquaintance 
vith the linguistic and literary sources, 


Modern literature is unintelligible without 


Greece, modern languags s inexplicable 
‘\ hou Rome Here are the words of re 
of the most experienced and efficient teach 
er of odern languag i Amer i 
An eminent prof . tif ; 
i t n heard t ! that id 
rather have i adva 1 of ‘I 
I 
plied scier n ho |} j 
selve to La than t . 
+} ° 
I I ti ou ‘ } f j 
voice is one of man it ap , 
inimous ¢ on o i 
odern lar , that their t | 
hose whose hool i ver 
ly to Greek and Latin. whil , 
ire those in who pre yu 
French or Gert 1 or é 
rincipal factor. (Prof. ¢ H. Gra 
Is Modern Lar 1 iw by 1. |} 
in the School Re ber 
But his w i ‘ 
of language l ‘ 
n the ir ilum si} I 
h Germa i l rer 
lifficult a La and Gr 
ra I iff t I 
t nor 
T ‘ ) i | 
1 0 f 
or f 
Milto 
n 1 . 
Dante ind il ( 
and what mod r , ’ 
them at all hout knowledge of Cla 
cs? Their } try n outer th f 
rich soil of Graeco-Ro in 1] re 


it is fed by the streams of Virgil and 
Plato and many another an 
inspiration; and it cannot be transplanted. 
Translation, we are told, will suffice t 


give acquaintance with ancient literature 





at least; but how much more true this is of 
modern literature! English versi of 
French and German cla cs are far more 
atisfactor than translations from Greel 
ind Latin, | 1use modern 1 ] f thought 
and expre on and I lern for 
have rt h ro rt ») ancient 
poet ha ! I I ] i i to tist 
the who } vy } t) 1 remains 
¥ " j i or ’ ? £ ? it 
erature through the a f 4 im 
of translation, it far better that the od 
ern literatures sh« | te m that 
way; both |! e tl essentiall 
great tha tl i t, and because tr 5 
itor an do the greater justice It may 
added that the classicist is more likely 
to have a fair reading-knowledge of mod 


ern languages, a fair acquaintance with 


modern literatures, than is the modernist t 


ha a first-hand acquaintance with the 


laseics The cause of the modern lan 
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guages, including English, is bound up with 
that of the classics; there can be no quarrel 
between them. To the sober and far-seeing 
eye, believe, the cause of the sciences 
appears almost equally bound up with that 
of the classics. No classicist would wish 
to banish the sciences from the curricu- 
lum; least of all would he wish to return 
to the days of compulsory study of the 
classics for all; but every lover of literature 
must regret the publication of a reckless 
attack on the classics from the pen of a 
man of standing in the scientific world, 
because it is just such rash and uncalled- 
for utterances as this, with their catch- 
words of “utility” or “waste of time,” which 
make it possible for even the best minds 
among our youth to miss the chance of 
drinking at that perennial source of inspira- 
H. H. YEAMES. 


we 


tion. 
Hobart College, February 14 


THE DISCOVERIES AT SAMARIA, 


To Tue EpiTror or THE NATION: 

For some time past the newspapers 
of Europe and America have had much to 
say regarding the excavations carried on at 
Samaria by the Harvard Semitic Museum. 
And well they might, in view of the impor- 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew discover- 
But in some points 


SIR: 


tant 
les made at Samaria. 


ill-informed writers have circulated exag- | 


gerated accounts of the work. I refer spe- 
clally to the statement that a letter from 
an Assyrian King to Ahab has been found, 
and that a “tablet” has been discovered 
containing an inventory of the furniture in 
Ahab’s palace. There is no such letter and 
no such inventory. 

We have good reason to believe, however, 
that the massive structure resting on the 
rock underneath the buildings of the Greek 
and the Roman period is the palace of 
Ahab; and equally good reason to believe 
that about one hundred fragments of pot- 
tery with writing in the ancient Hebrew 
character are from the time of Ahab. The 
records on these fragments are written in 
ink; they are memoranda relating to wine 
and oll, and the discovery is one of the 
greatest importance. DaviIp G. LYON. 


Harvard University, February 23. 


HAWTHORNE’S SMOKING. 


To THe EpiTror or Tue NATION: 

Sin: It may interest Mr. Kennedy to know 
that a portion of the letter by Hawthorne 
from which he quotes in a letter in your 
fasue of January 26, appeared in Moncure 
D. Conway's “Life of Hawthorne.” On page 
115 of that work it is stated that Burch- 
more, who was head clerk in the Custom 
House at Salem when Hawthorne was sur- 
veyor of the port, and whom he vainly en- 
deavored to save from his own fate, after 
his dismissal opened a small shop; and 
that Hawthorne sent him several letters. 
Mr. Conway quotes from that dated April 
7, 1851, which was written at Lenox: “Do 
you deal In cigars? If you meet with any 
good ones, at a reasonable rate, I should 
like to have you reserve a quarter of a 
thousand for me; and I will call for them 
when I come to Boston,” and from one 
written In July, 1852, at Concord: “Ig there 
any first-rate brandy to be had? IT shall 
want a gallon or two before the liquor law 


The Natio 


“So his patronage went all the way to Sa- 
lem for the sake of this humiliated clerk.” 
Wm. DALLAM ARMES, 
University of California, February 12. 





“HOWARDS END.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 

Sir: Since a writer is naturally par- 
ticular about the form in which his work is 
presented to the public, I should like it to 
be known that the chapter headings that 


appear in the American edition of my novel, | 


“Howards End,” are not by me, and were 
added without my knowledge. 

The book should be read without chapter 
headings. G. M. FORSTER. 


London, February 9. 
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led as a concubine of the third class to 
\live with some two hundred ladies of 
‘the highest rank in the empire, and two 
‘thousand other Manchu females, employ- 
ed as handmaidens, under the direction 
of eunuchs. The legends of her origia, 
which have floated about the markets of 
Peking—that she was once a slave, and 
the like—must be finally discarded in 
the light of the precise information 
which we now possess about her early 
youth. There can be no doubt that she 
was brought into the palace in the ordi- 
/nary way among the eligible daughters 
of “Bannerman” rank, and that she owed 
her influence from this time onward to 
her natural charm, sheer ability, and 


- determination to equip herself with the 


Literature 
CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOW- 
AGER. 


China under the Empress Dowager, be- 
ing the history of the life and times 
of Tzu Hsi. Compiled from State papers 
and the private diary of the Comp- 
troller of the Household. By J. O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhouse. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $4 
net. 

It used to be said that Chinese his- 
tery was too dull to be studied by any 
but specialists or Germans, and that the 
Germans had not discovered it yet. The 
authors of this volume have shown that 
it may be made to compare in romantic 
interest with the history of any nation, 
and that the Chinese themselves are mas- 
ters of graphic description. For this il- 
luminating account of the great Empress 
Dowager and her court is essentially a 
story by Chinese writers, and is chiefly 
valuable because of its numerous and 
admirably translated documents. It con- 
stitutes the first authentic record of the 
acts and opinions of the ruling group in 
China which has ever been disclosed to 
the world outside. 

Tze Hi—to adopt a more familiar spell- 
ing of her name than that employed by 
the authors—is the first pair of sixteen 
honorific characters imperially decreed 
to the Empress Mother after the birth of 
her son, and is a title rather than a 
name. As every maiden’s name is taboo 
outside of her own family, she was 
known in the palace, either by her clan 
name of Yehonala, or as the “Yi” Con- 
cubine. To the mass of her subjects, she 
was either Empress Dowager or the Old 
Buddha—a nickname safely used even to 
her face. Her husband, the Emperor 
Hsilen-feng, a nonentity given over to the 
‘pursuit of pleasures that were chiefly 
carnal, upon attaining the throne at 
nineteen dismissed the narrow, but re- 
spectable advisers of his father, replac- 
ing them with favorites who added to 
an equal amount of bigotry greater sen- 
suality and greed. Into this immoral 


best classical education offered at court. 
By this means only could she expect to 
hold her own with Chinese statesmen, 
‘when her high ambition was fulfilled. We 
‘get a pleasant glimpse in these early 
days of a graciousness that never wholly 
left her, when she obtained permission 
|to visit her mother: 


| 

| All the neighbors in Pewter Lane turned 
‘out to see the eunuchs and the yellow- 
| draped chair. The mother and all the mem- 
| bers of the household (including some of 
an older generation) ranged themselves on 
| either side of the entrance courtyard as 
the chair was borne within, At the head 
| ot the steps leading to the inner courtyard 
the eunuchs in attendance requested her 
to descend; she then entered the main room, 
where she took the seat of honor. Her 
family approached respectfully to salute 
her, all kneeling except her mother and 
the elder relatives. A banquet was then 
served, at which, by special arrangement, 
| the mother took a seat lower than that of 
the daughter, thus recognizing her posi- 
| tion as mother of the Heir Apparent. All 
| present were most favorably impressed by 
| Yehonala’s unaffected and affectionate dis- 
‘position; she seemed quite unspoiled by 
| the formalities and splendors of court life, 
talking with all the old vivacity as a daugh- 
ter of the house, showing the keenest in- 
' terest in the family’s affairs, and particu- 
larly in the education of her sisters. 


What strikes the Western observer in 
making his first acquaintance with the 
palace life which these pages reveal is 
its commingling of ceremony and laxity 
in social intercourse. There is always 
the nicest determination of rank and eti- 
quette, but with it goes a sort of free- 
dom that reminds us that absolute au- 
tocracy in itself develops none of the 
stiffness inevitably associated with the 
(officialdom of bureancracy. Into this 
court, which persistently maintains the 
theory of a sacrosanct sovereign be- 
fore whom all other rulers stand in feal- 
ty, youths are admitted as eunuchs to 
rise, if they have the brains, to con- 
trolling positions in the empire. Two of 
these have played parts of the first mag- 
nitude during the life of Tze Hi; the eld- 
er, An Te-hai, met his fate through the 
hatred of Prince Kung, whom he once 
insulted. After his execution—which she 


goes into operation.” Mr.Conway comments, court, the child of sixteen was introduc- never forgave—his mistress consoled 
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nuch, Li Lien-ying, who for forty years 
held the fortunes of the highest and best 
ir. China in his supple hands, amassing 
an enormous property by blackmail and 
corruption. Invincible in the might of 
her favor, he levied “squeezes” upon 
every official in the empire, virtually 
making common cause and a common 
purse with his mistress, to whom he was 
unflinchingly loyal. And so precious is 
this quality in an Asiatic court that Li 
survived the awful dangers of a power 
behind an autocratic throne to walk in 
the funeral cortége of the old empress, 
the only one of all the vast throng of 
Officials and palace servants to show 
signs of genuine grief. 

In a book of such extraordinary inter- 
est to students of modern China it is 
possible to indicate here only a few hith- 
erto obscure matters that are at last 
revealed to outsiders. Those who are 
familiar with the recent history of the 
Empire will recall in such incidents as 
the Tsai Yuan conspiracy, Tung Chih’s 
death, and the coup d’état of 1898, some 
critical occasions in Tze Hi’s career 
when the fate of the dynasty may be 
said to have rested in her hands. It 
would be interesting to examine them 
all, but there is only space now to in- 
quire how far in the supreme crisis of 
the Boxer uprising the doom of China 
depended upon the temper of this reso- 
lute woman. Upon her lies the blame 
for the great disaster, it should seem, 
but hers is the credit also for the recov- 
ery. Yet from the Chinese standpoint 
she is hardly culpable. It was a mag: 
nificent venture, a blind bargain, and 
she lost. She hoped to find in the Box- 
ers a ready means of meeting the 
ogres Of the West by magic and fanat- 
icism. If she erred in the conviction 
that this rabble was the instrument re- 
quired for the great effort, it must still 
be allowed in her defence that the ter- 
rible miscalculation was rather her mis- 
fortune than her fault. There were a 
few, indeed, such as her cousin Jung 
Lu, who deplored her growing infatua- 
tion, but no one knew, and all to whom 
she turned for counsel urged her incon- 
tinently to the fatal decision. It is dif- 
ficult for any one unacquainted with life 
in China to realize what to most out- 
siders is its inconceivable ignorance of 
physical science and of the strength of 
other nations, but if this is once ap- 
preciated it becomes possible to under- 
stand how her Boxer proclivities passed 
into an obsession. She was conjuring, 
she thought, with a supernatural power, 
and she believed, in the intensity of her 
hatred of those Europeans who had hu- 
miliated China and flouted her suprem- 
acy, that their science and resources 
must succumb to this inspired host. 
That she listened at all in the heat of 
her passion to the protests of such as 
Jung Lu and the Viceroy Liu, shows 
some conflict in her emotions, but 
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conspirators, Prince Tuan and Na Tung, 
forged a dispatch from the foreign min- 
isters, couched in most insolent lan- 
guage, “demanding her immediate abdi- 
cation, the degradation of the heir ap- 
parent, and the restoration of the Em- 
peror, the wrath of the Old 
Buddha was beyond control.” So the 
colossal blunder conceived in ignorance 
seems to have been consummated in a 
burst of passion engendered by a decep- 
tion. It is a fearful tale. 


The principal contribution of impor- 
tance to our understanding of the siege 
which follows is the diary of a Manchu 
official found in his yamen at the cap- 
ture of Peking. It is a story of absorb- 
ing and even pathetic interest, for its 
author was intimately acquainted with 
the chief actors in the great drama and 
was careful to note every item and opin. 
ion that came to his ears until the day 
of débacle, when he fell a victim to the 
cupidity of his unnatural son. From 
this relation we obtain for the first time 
some idea of the distraught gang that 
attempted to influence the Empress and 
frustrate their personal rivals, of the 
utter recklessness of the extremists, and 
of the fine determination with which 
Jung Lu resisted them to the end, there- 
by saving the legations because he with- 
held his trained troops and artillery. 
Yet through the turmoil the redoubtable 
Dowager maintained her place as the 
undisputed master of them all. She 
loses her temper often, yet she gives 
ear to unpalatable warnings and quotes 
the classics in rebuttal. She orders two 
righteous patriots beheaded because they 
worry her by tkeir repeated protests, 
but she has the grace to call them brave 
men. She seems never to have appre- 
ciated the enormity of assailing the 
envoys of foreign states in her capital; 
in the midst of the siege she sent them 
presents of vegetables and ice, “to 
which she subsequently referred with 
pride as convincing proof of her good 
faith and good will.” And through all 
her inconsistencies she showed herself 
consistently feminine. Here is a laconic 
note of the Manchu diarist: 


Yesterday afternoon the Empress Dow- 
ager crossed over to the Lake Palace for 
a water picnic, attended by several ladies 
of the court. The continual bombardment 
ot the French Cathedral eventually made 
ber head ache, so she dispatched a cham- 
berlain to the officer commanding at the 
Hi-Hua Gate, ordering them to cease fir- 
ing until her return to the Forbidden City. 


The charge of cruelty against Tze Hi 
must be considered as fairly proved by 
the disclosures of this volume. She had 
the typical Asiatic’s indifference to in- 
flicting pain or death, if her purpose 
seemed to demand it. We may easily 
exaggerate such indifference, and call 


leruelty blood-thirstiness, but blood-thirs- 


ty she was not. As to the alleged mur- 
ders of her coadjutor, the Eastern Em- 


~ 1 ) 


herself with another and shrewder eu- when, at the critical moment, the arch- press, of her son Tung Chih, and of his 


widow, frequently laid at her door, the 
authors admit her capable of the crim: 
indeed, but dismiss the charges as not 
proven. Her most brutal deed, a swift 
stroke delivered in the hour of agony 
when she fled in disguise from the pal! 
ace on August 15, deserves to be told in 
the old diarist’s own way: 


All the concubines were su om " 
pear before Her Majesty at 3 \. M 
she had previously issued a decree that 
should 


Pearl Concubine (the 


none of them accompany her for 
the present The 
Fmperor’s favorite) came with the 1 

and actually dared to suggest that the km 
peror should remain in Peking. The Em- 
With- 


out a moment's hesitation, she shouted to 


press was in no mood for argument 


the eunuchs on duty, “Throw this wretched 
At this the Em- 
pcror, who was greatly grieved, fell on his 


minion down the well! 


knees in supplication, but the Empress 
angrily bade him desist, saying that this 
was no time for bandying words. “Let her 
die at once,” she said, “as a warning to all 
vrdutiful children, and to those owls who, 
when fledged, peck out their own mothers’ 
eves.” So the eunuchs Li and Sung took 
the Pearl Concubine and cast her down the 
well, which is just outside the Ning Shou 
Palace. 


It is not a pretty tale—neither are 
some of those told of Queen Elizabeth 
but there must have been something fine 
about her fierceness, for men admired 
her, even when they feared her most 
Kwang Hsu, the wretched Emperor, upon 
whom the rigor of her wrath reacted 
more cruelly than upon any other, could 
not utterly condemn her, though in his 
dying hour he wrote, “She has always 
hated us.” 

There was hatred, greed, and guilt 
enough in the old tigress to make us 
turn with relief to the better side of her 
nature, and note some of the good she 
did. After regaining her ravished capi 
tal, she was sufficiently heroic to ac 
knowledge full responsibility for her 
mistaken policy and declare 


a change of front unparalleled in the 


history of China. Certain it j (as wa 


fully proved in the case of the Emperor in 
1898) that no other ruler of the lynast 
could have proclaimed such drastic chang 

without causing serious disse t and 


possibly civil war But so masterly wer 

her methods of dealing with the neces ties 
of the situation, and so forcib! did tl 

style and arguments of her decr: ippeal 
to the literati, that they carried very gen 
eral conviction. 


The sincerity of her conversion was 
proved by six years of consistent action 
that has brought the party of Young 
China to the fore and made genuine re- 
form possible. Without her, it is not 
easy to see how any conceivable force 
in the empire could have dominated at 
once the just indignation of the foreign- 
ers, the susceptibilities of the provincial 
gentry, “the backbone of China's collec- 
tive intelligence,” and the lethargic fa- 
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talism of her Manchu kinsmen. For 
though the Manchus have been ruling 
nearly three centuries over China, they 
have, as a race, learned as little of their 
business as the Parthians did in old 
Persia. In the lapse of these centuries, 
the direct descendarts of the founder 
of this clan have multiplied into a mob 
of poor relatives whose kinship to the 
them to work, and 
near the throne inevi- 
them from taking any 
might endanger their un- 
earned incomes. The fact that the hab- 
its of these parasites unfit them more 
and more, as the clan endures, for in- 
tellectual leadership drags the whole pol- 
icy of the ruling house down to the dead 
level of maintaining widespread corrup- 
tion throughout the empire and petty in- 
trigues within the palace. The most en- 
lightened monarch cannot wholly escape 
from this paralyzing influence. That Tze 
Hi, though not undefiled, rose above it 

to in which way salvation lay, marks 

her as a woman of genius and cntitieal 
her, des] iniquities, to the title 


Ol great 


Emperor forbids 
pre 
tably restrains 


course that 


whose ence 


ite her 
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Introduction by 
York H. 
to the recently publish 
Taine’s single project- 
Mayran,” 


George 
; D race 
ments of 
of fiction, 
ret pre 
of its 
the 


“Etienne 
two probable eX- 
The 
for 
hero 


Paul Bo ent 


planatior unfinished state. 
first wa author's 


elf 


who was 


repugnance 
ion in the person of a 
only too palpably himself; the 
; perception that in carrying 
out the ory along the lines it was be- 
ginning to take, he could not avoid go- 
ing directly counter to the basic canon 
of his artistic creed, complete objectiv- 
ity. We are reminded of this clash be 
tween instinct and theory by “Martie. 
Claire,” the work of the Parisian seam- 
atre Margeuérite Audoux, which, as 
everybody must know by this 
the literary sensation of the 
France, where it has taken a 
established for women writ- 
era of fiction. Like “Etlenne Mayran,” 
“MarieClaire” is at bottom nothing but 
a bit of autoblography served up as fic- 
tion. Aside from the difference in the 
sex of the characters, and from the fact, 
that Marie-Claire employs the first per- 
on, whereas Taine’s hero is presented in 
the third, the two books show a singular 
resemblance, particularly In the opening 
pages. Both begin with of 
death, with the breaking up of homes, 
and the entrance of children, tn early 
infancy, upon a new and strange life, 
that of school-room and dormitory. Both, 


onte 


econd ] 


almost 
time, 
hour 


is 
in 


great prize 


acenes 
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too, follow the objective method so far 
as mere emotionlessness and a certain 
restraint of manner are concerned, and 
in this particular it is noticeable that 
Marie-Claire speaks of herself quite as 
impersonally as Taine talks of Etienne. 
In either case the author seeks simply 
to record facts, ideas, and impressions, 
without critical comment or sentimental 
enlargement on the theme. 

Yet in spite of all these precautions, 
it is as impossible for one as for the oth- 
er to keep himself out of his book. 
Through the carefully measured sen- 
tences, deliberately shaped, it should 
seem, to give the effect of remoteness, 
the personalities of the great thinker, 
divided between his avidity for sensa- 
tions and his passion for intellectual 
system, and of the little Parisian dress- 
maker, looking on life with eyes of in- 
finite purity and a nameless, half-con- 
scious longing, shine as fully revealed 
as in the ostentatious outpourings of 
Any egoist. Thus the conflict between 
intention and achievement is present on 
both hands, but the perception of this 
conflict which acted as an inhibition 
upon Taine and prevented him, to the 
of literature, from finishing his 
novel, is happily absent in Marguérite 
Audoux. The result is a work through 
which is effected that complete release 
of an individual soul which, if not the 
end of great literature, is the source of 
one of its most delicate and abiding 
charms: while the self-imposed objective 
discipline, the scrupulous regard incul- 
cated by naturalism for the precise and, 
as it were, scientifically accurate state- 
ment of every significant detail of ex- 
terior and interior life, operate simply 
to chasten the style, to chisel it to a 
crisp clarity and concision of form. 


loss 


M. Mirbeau in his preface to the orig- 
inal French edition notes, as the su- 
preme miracle of the little book which 
Mr. Bennett characterizes as “a divine 
accident,” the elegance of expression 
achieved by this hard-working woman 
without any literary culture save such 
as she acquired by her own efforts and 
through her own infallible instincts. 
More, perhaps, than any other French 
writer since the reign of romanticism 
and naturalism set in, she has restored 
French prose to that mood of dreamy 
and delicious revery, half-spiritual, half- 


sensuous, which it possessed after Rous- | 
seau had revealed nature to man as the | 


great source and storehouse of his sen- 
timents and emotions. What she has 
accomplished is very much that which 
Renoir accomplishes in painting. Just 
as Renoir interprets scenes and charac- 
ters of modern life with the grace and 
intimacy of a Chardin or a Watteau, so 
Marguérite Audoux has, without sacri- 
ficing anything of its essential reality, 


transfigured her experience so that the, 


commonest and crudest episodes, the 
simplest and most undistinguished -ac- 
tors, with her, in the ordinary but in- 


‘and responsive nature. 
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‘finitely moving little drama of her life, 


attain charm and significance. 

This is particularly seen in the second 
part of her book, which Mr. Bennett 
notes as “full of marvellous beauty,” 
and in which Marie-Claire, after leav- 
ing the convent orphanage described in 
the first part, becomes a little shep- 
herdess on a farm in Sologne. Here her 
daily duties and small :¢ventures form 
a pastoral idyll of the fres'« st simplic- 
ity and loveliness. Tlie fari\'iac rural 
motive of modern fiction is revived with 
new poetic force and imaginative fan- 
tasy. Marie-Claire is unhappy at first, 
separated from her old friends, and 
runs away to return to the convent. It 
was at night. “The wind was blowing 
very hard, and big black clouds were 
rolling across the sky under the moon.” 
It was a long way to the highroad, and 
she had to cross a slippery bridge to 
reach it. At a fork she did not know 
which branch to take. Choosing that to 
the left, she walked very fast: 

In the distance I saw a black mass which 

covered the whole country. It seemed to 
be coming towards me, and for a moment 
I wanted to turn back and run. A dog 
began to bark, and that gave me a little 
confidence, and almost directly I saw taat 
the black mass in front of me was a wood 
through which the road passed. When I 
got into it the wind seemed to be rougher 
than ever. It blew in squalls, and the trees 
struck at one another and rattled their 
branches and moaned and stooped down to 
get out of its way. I heard long whistling 
sounds as the branches cracked and clat- 
tered and fell, 
The flight ends by her being overtaken 
by the farmer, Master Sylvain, when she 
is nearly overcome by fatigue. He car- 
ries her tenderly home, and very soon 
she becomes reconciled to the new life 
and quite happy in it. 

With the dog, Castille, she goes out 
te tend the sheep, and tries to keep 
them from wandering and getting lost. 
Once she herself loses her way in a 
heavy mist and lets the flock lead her 
towards home. Another time she sees 
a yellow wolf carry off one of her 
charges. When she tells about it on her 
return, the men get their guns and give 
chase to the thief. It is all as simple as 
this, but the simplicity is that of a deep 
The author 
combines those two qualities of sentl- 
ment and sensuality as they are to be 
found combined only in the finest 
French temperaments, so that when she 
is most absorbed in the interior move- 
ments of her sensibility, she is most at- 
tentive to the sights and sounds of the 
outer world, and her mood gives them 
their imaginative coloring: 

There were days when I felt so lonely 
that I began to believe that the earth had 


|fallen all to pleces round me, and when 


a crow cawed as it flew past in the gray 
sky, its hoarse voice seemed to me to be 
singing of the misfortunes of the world. 


| She feels the wet, the wind, and the 
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cold; notes the blue curling smoke, the 
white fog folded like a soft thick blank- 
et above the water in the river, all as 
part of her revery, of that strangely 
intense concentration, only dimly and 
half consciously turned inward on it- 
self, which is the condition of her ex- 
istence. 

It is not difficult to trace analogies and 
affinities between this work of Mar- 
guérite Audoux and that of other con- 
temporary writers in France. Her sim- 
plicity, her feeling for nature, imme- 
diately suggest the poetry of Francis 
Jammes, but she is without the dif- 
tusive sentimentality that marks that 
writer, or the bizarre flights of fancy, 
the rather pedantic cult of the inani- 
mate, and the precious eccentricities of 
phrase and of diction, that afflict much 
of his utterance with an air of affecta- 
tion. The fineness of her taste and of 
her sincerity relates her more closely 
to certain of the less merely sensational 
among the poets of her own sex—Marie 
Daguet, for example—whose senses have 
awakened to a new passion and seduc- 
tion, that of nature, and who have 
transcribed their impressions and the 
stirrings of their sensibility with truth- 
ful observation, just sentiment, and 
genuine imaginative originality and 
power. The accession of Marguérite 
Audoux to this small band of real poets 
is one proof more that to-day the crea- 
tive tradition of French letters has pass- 
ed into the hands of women rather than 
of men, 


A NOTABLE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Morris Ketchum Jesup: A character 
sketch. By William Adams Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

Mr. Jesup left but a brief autobio- 
graphic fragment, and he wrote few let- 
ters, hence there was little material 
for a memoir, beyond what is revealed 
by his connection with the many insti- 
tutions for which he labored so inces- 
santly. The list of those of which he 
was president is a long one. But even 
more impressive is his early determina- 
tion to give away money as soon as 
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after a training in practical philan- address at the dinner given by the Lon- 


he made it. His benefactions were rare-, 


ly the result of sudden impulse. He be- 


lieved that charity must rest on a firm | 


economic basis, aiming to remove the 
causes of poverty. Hence, in the lan- 
guage of his biographer, “his interest 
in industrial education, in the cause of 
which he was one of the pioneers. Hence 
his earnest advocacy of forest preserva- 
tion and his efforts to obtain the appli- 
cation of sound business principles in 
the administration of public affairs. 
Hence, finally, his interest in those 
studies which increase our knowledge 
of the conditions of productive indus- 
try.” When, in 1884, Mr. Jesup decided 
to retire from business and devote all 
his energies to public matters, it was 


thropy such as few men have had. 

In 1852, when but twenty-two years of 
age, he became one of the founders of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New York city, and through it he 
was led into wider fields. The measures 
advocated by him in behalf of railway 
employees, while serving on the Interna- 
tional Railroad Committee of the asso- 
ciation, were gradually applied to min- 
ers, lumbermen, cotton-mill hands, fac- 
tory operatives, government employees 
iu the Canal Zone, and in construction 
camps, as well as in military camps and 
naval stations generally. Equally ab- 
sorbing and effective was his work for 
the Five Points House of Industry, his 
connection with which began in 1867, 
and ended only with his death. Each 
successive sphere of usefulness widened 
his outlook and led to new activities. 
The knowledge gained by him in gather- 
ing the collection of woods for the Mu- 
seum of Natural History awakened an 
interest in forest preservation, and led 
to his presenting in the Chamber of 
Commerce, in 1883, a memorial urging 
the acquisition ot the Adirondack wil- 
derness as a forest preserve. 

Mr. Jesup became early interested in 
the cause of the negro. His sympathies 
were aroused in the course of a busi- 
ness trip to Richmond, in 1858, when the 
horrors of the slave market so impress 
ed him that he abandoned his idea of 
investing capital in Virginia. He made 
up his mind that no State or community 
could prosper that sanctioned slavery. 
In 1882, he was consulted by Mr. Slater 
as to the best method of devoting hi 
gift of a million dollars to negro edu- 
cation, and thenceforth he proved an in 
valuable member of the board of the 
Slater Fund. He became interested in 
the industrial education of the negro 
in the South, familiarizing himself with 
conditions in the Southern States by 
thorough investigations on the spot, and 
always giving liberally and wisely. In 
general, he was not a believer in en- 
dowment that rendered yearly gifts un- 
necessary. “Charity,” he said, “needs a 
constant living stream running every 
day.” 

In 1899, Mr. Jesup was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in this capacity he rendered 
most important service to the city, par- 
ticularly in connection with the Rapid 
Transit Commission. On the occasion 
of the destruction of St. Pierre, he pur- 
chased, on his own responsibility, sev- 
eral vessels loaded with grain which 
were bound for Martinique, and tele- 
graphed to the American Consul at the 
nearest point on the island to take pos- 
session of the cargoes for the relief of 
the sufferers. Equally prompt was his 
action at the time of the San Francisco 
earthquake, when, largely on his initia- 
tive, an efficient bureau of relief was 
established in that city. Mr. Jesup’s 


don Chamber of Commerce to a repre 
sentative delegation of American mer 
chants testified to the grace and d gnity 
with which he acted for the 
on all official occasions 

Of the many religious associations 


chamber 


which claimed Mr. Jesup’s attention, 
none appealed to him so strongly as the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
whose president he became in 1896. He 
had known its foremost professor, the 
admirable Dr. George E. Post, from 
boyhood, and the unsectarian though 
distinctly Christian character of the 
stitution enlisted his enthusiastic 

port. With all his profoundly religious 
convictions, he had no tolerance for 
narrow theological opinions. Thi ns 
further attested during the trial of Dr 
Briges for heresy, when, as one of 
leading directors of the Union T 


ical Seminary, he stood most earnestly 
for religious liberty His donstions to 
American universiti« were prompted 
-by a desire to procure for others edu 
cational benefits of which he had } 
self been deprived in his youth. In 

ous ways he made gifts to Harvard, 


Yale, and Princeton. 

Mr. Jesup’s name is inseparab] 
nected with the American Museum of 
Natural History, one of whose organiz 
ers he had been, and hose president 
he became in 1881. As his biographer 
amply shows, he procured for the Mu 


seum money, men, and a place in whicl 


to house properly the increasing lee 
tions. With his own means he purchas 
ed the unique palwontological collectior 
of lower vertebrates by Professor Cop 
Through his interest In riou ylora 
tions, he added largely to the ant 
logical department of the M 
ed organize the Peary At Clu nd 
gave powerful aid to the plorer in his 
crowning work 

The personal touches lent by the blog 


rapher, in the chapter “In the Home Cir 
cle,” complete the picture of a singular 
ly attractive and forceful man. One of 
his most striking traits was his tact 

not the least important element In the 
make-up of the successful philanthre 
pist—which sprang from a ready self 


control and a spontaneous regard for 
the feelings of those, high and low, with 
whom his manifold activities brought 


him in contact. And perhaps the most 


valuable lesson which hig life conveyed 


is expressed in th tribute to him, by 
tishop Lawrencs 
Some ‘ Py 
‘ ir | Vv ’ ‘ 
and a few ¢ 
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Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 
net. 

Most of this book of sermons, as it 
might be called, is made up of addresses 
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to students and Sunday talks to work- 
It has three parts, which are 
entitled, respectively, Incarnation, The 
Old Testament in Education, and The 
Scope of Science. Of these the first is 
the longest and much the most impor- 
tant, as it gives an outline of Sir Oli- 
ver’s philosophy, of which the funda- 
mental thesis is suggested by the title 
of Part i and is express- 


ed as follows: 


ingmen. 


Incarnation 


My message is that there is some great 
truth in the idea of preéxistence; not an 
nor easy to formu- 
late—a truth difficult to express—not to 
be identified with the guesses of incar- 
nation and transmigration, which may be 
fanciful. We may not have been individuals 
before, but we are chips or fragments 
f a great mass of mind, of spirit, and 
of life—drops, as it were, taken out of a 
serminal reservoir of life, and incubated 
until incarnate in a material body. 


obvious truth, one 


This thesis is put forward as a strict- 
ly scientific working hypothesis. And 
although, of course, he does not regard 
it as verified, it is rather surprising to 
find the author so convinced of its 
truth. His evidence consists in part of 
the common experience of “false mem- 
ory,” while the rest of the argument is | 
supplied by an appeal to the poets, espe- | 
cially Wordsworth, Tennyson, and F. W. | 
H. Myers. The book, in fact, from cover | 
to cover, is so packed with poetical quo- 
tations that the author gives up his 
final chapter to a justification of their 
use. This, however, was quite unneces- 
sary; for no one who reads the book | 
will deny that the quotations form by 
far the best part of it. 

The Philosophy of Incarnation natur- 
ally (and quite properly) concludes 
with a consideration of Christianity, and 
especially Christology. The traditional 
view of the nature of Christ is accept- 
ed with little variation or question. In 
speaking of this doctrine of the Church, 
he says: 

As a student of science, T am bound 
say that, so far as we can understand such 
an assertion, there Is nothing In it con- 
trary to accepted knowledge I am tes- 
tifying to it because I have gradually found 
that it may be true—because I have grad- 
assured of the possibility 
The historical tes- 


to 


vally become 


of such an incarnation. 
timony in ite favor ts entirely credible. 
The Christian churches have hold of a 
great truth. That is what I want people 
to realize distinctly and forcibly and with- 
out any convention. 


There can be little doubt that these | 
words of the great physicist will be 
quoted from innumerable pulpits all 
over the world as the last deliverance of 
“Science.” The warfare of science and 
theology, we shall now be told, fis at 
last over and science has capitulated. 
But, seriously, it should be clearly un- 
derstood once for all (though it prob- 
ably never will be) that a man who Its 
an authority in one fleld is not there- 
fore necessarily an authority in all. 

>. 


Th 
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| Since this fact is so often forgotten, 


this little book, which in itself is per- 


fectly harmless, is quite likely to mis- | 


lead a good many of its readers. 

Part ii, on the Old Testament, con- 
tains some quite sensible, though not 
very original, remarks on the use of the 
Bible in education; and Part iii proves 
beyond dispute that hypotheses are use- 
ful in science. In short, while the book 
contains much that is true, and much 
that is appropriate for Sunday after- 
noon talks to workingmen, it is a little 
hard to see why a man of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s attainments found it worth his 
while to publish them. 





Letters to Severall Persons of Honour. 
By John Donne. The text edited, with 
notes, by Charles Edmund Merrill, jr. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. $5 
net. 

It is fitting that Donne’s Letters in 
their first reprint in the original form 
since the original edition of 1651 should 


|appear in a style worthy of the author, 


and this the publishers have certainly 
given them. The paper is of the best 
texture and the type clear and hand- 
some; we can only regret the deckel 
edges, the chief practical function of 
which is to accumulate dust. And 
the letters are well worth reprinting, 
if only for the fame of the author as 
perhaps the chief influence of the Eliza- 
bethan age upon the new “metaphysi- 


|cal” manner of the Carolinians. 


Readers, however, who take up this 
volume expecting to be carried along 
by the piquant and extravagant wit, 
mingled with flashes of profound in- 
spiration, that characterizes Donne’s 
poetry, will, of course, be disappointed. 
Here and there, to be sure, these sud- 
den sallies enlighten his correspondence. 
The very opening words of the first let- 
ter, “To the worthiest Lady Mrs. Bridget 


| White,” have the fine alluring flavor of his 


best verse: “I could make some guesse 
whether souls that go to heaven, retain 
any memory of us that stay behinde, if 
I knew whether you ever thought of us, 
since you enjoyed your heaven, which 
is your self, at home.” 
or something like it, is heard elsewhere, 
as, for instance: “So in our souls health, 
an innocence is better then the heartt- 


jest repentance” (Letter ii); “I have oc- 
leasion to sit late some nights in my 
istudy, (which your books make a pret- 


ty library) and now I finde that that 
room hath a wholesome emblematique 
use: for having under it a vault, I make 


And that note, | 


| xxvii). There are, too, occasional sen- 


'tences that give a glimpse into the real 
character of the man. In an interesting 
letter to Sir H. Goodere (No. xviii) we 
catch the note of his weariness of this 
world and his desire of the next, and we 
learn how he was diverted from the 
study of the law “by the worst voluptu- 
ousness, which is.an Hydroptique im- 
moderate desire of humane learning 
and languages.” And in another letter 
‘to the same person (No. xxxiv) we get 
the expression of the feeling, common 
|to other writers of the age, that there 
|was something derogatory to a seri- 
/ous character in the production of pro- 
| fane poetry. But these more intimate 
passages are rare, and as a rule the let- 
ters move in the peculiar field of gener- 
alization that makes most of the corre- 
spondences of the age neither quite lit- 
erature nor quite familiar self-revela- 
| tion. 

| Im fact, it would appear that the aim 
|of these letter-writers some three cen- 
‘turies ago, when they were not dealing 
with practical or political matters, was 
entirely different from our more home- 
ly purpose of today. Friendship was 
then one of the ideals of many minds 
(it was to Donne a “second religion”), 
and the letters that passed from man to 
man were written not so much to ac- 
quaint the recipient with the details of 
|the sender’s life, as to foster this ideal; 
they were little fragments of a “De 
Amicitia” with personal application. It 
is in this vein that Donne speaks of his 
|writing as “the coarse but durable gar- 
|ment of my love,” and it is with this 
‘understanding that we must approach 
his Letters to-day if we would not be 
grievously disappointed. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Merrill 
has appended to the Letters a series of 
|explanatory and historical notes that 
show both judgment and learning. 








Through Five Administrations: Remi- 
niscences of Col. William H. Crook. 
Compiled and edited by Margarita 
Spalding Gerry. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.80 net. 

The reminiscences of any honest ob- 
‘server at close quarters of the great 
_men of our civil war period have their 
value, and Col. Crook’s are no exception 
‘to the rule. At first a soldier, then a 
| District of Columbia policeman, then a 
body-guard of President Lincoln, he be- 
pene finally a clerk and an assistant 
secretary in the White House, remain- 


‘ing until the end of Arthur's Adminis- 





‘that promise me, that I shall die read- \tration. In these humble capacities, he 


ing, since my book and a grave are so W88 4 careful, if not always discrim- 
near” (Letter xii); “For I have much) inating, spectator of what went on in the 
to take In, and much to cast out; some- | Executive Mansion. His recollections of 
times I thinke {t easter to discharge |™atters political, as set down by Miss 
my self of vice then of vanity, as one|Gerry, are not distinguished by insight 
may sooner carry the fire out of a room °F 00d judgment. Yet, as a whole, the 
then the smoake: and then I see it was | ook has been worth doing. 

a new vanity to think so” (Letter; For Lincoln, Col. Crook had the same 
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reverence that marked all those who 
came into intimate contact with that 
lofty soul, and the incidents he relates 
of Lincoln are welcome contributions to 
the picture of the great martyr, to which 
ten thousand pens have already contrib- 
uted. Particularly valuable is Col 
Crook’s story of Lincoln’s visit to 
Richmond, during which he walked by 
the President's side, ready to protect him 
with his body from any rebel bullet.“ Mr. 
Lincoln,” he records, “never looked sad- 
der in his life than when he walked 
through the streets of Richmond and 
knew it saved to the Union and himself 
victorious.” Even more interesting is 
the fact Col. Crook brings out that, al- 
though Lincoln’s regular body-guard, 
Parker by name, was absent on the 
night of the assassination, no inquiry 
was ever made as to that neglect of 
duty or as to Parker’s whereabouts, 
and no punishment was ever awarded to 
him for this negligence, which Col. 
Crook believes to have been fatal. If 
Parker or he had been on guard that 
night at the entrance of the box, Col. 
Crook feels that Booth could never have 
reached his victim. It is an idle specu- 
lation now, yet the failure to clear up 
this mystery is certainly astonishing, 
particularly because it was fully under- 
stood before the assassination, according 
to Col. Crook, that Lincoln’s life was in 
danger. 

For President Johnson, Col. Crook had 
the warmest affection. Here was a Presi- 
dent who was a hero to his guardian. He 
bears testimony to Johnson’s sobriety, 
. and against the old stories of intemper- 
ance. Johnson’s Congressional enemies 
were Col. Crook’s enemies, and are so to 
this day. The narrative of Johnson's 
personal bearing during the days of the 
impeachment would alone lend value to 
the book. Like the rest of the story, 
Miss Gerry tells it artlessly, with no 
attempt at literary flavor. Evidently of 
a kindly disposition, Col. Crook speaks 
warinly of the other Presidents he ob- 
served at close range—Grant, Hayes, and 
Arthur—and has much of interest to re- 
cord of their family life. 





Woman in Italy: From the Introduction 
of the Chivalrous Service of Love to 
the Appearance of the Professional 
Actress. By William Boulting. New 
York: Brentano’s. $4 net. 


Mr. Boulting is already favorably 
known as the author of a one-volume 
condensation of Sismondi brought up 
to date, and of an excellent book on 
Tasso. The present volume should give 
him an honorable position among the 
few persons in England who speak with 
authority on Italian history between 
the thirteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. The number who revamp well- 
known material and send it out adorn- 
ed with fine illustrations is very large, 
but Mr. Boulting does not belong to this 


The Nation 


‘class. He has made an important con- 
tribution to an important subject. 

If the eternal feminine leads man- 
kind on, then it must follow that the 
position of woman at any given period 
ought to give, more or less accurately, 
the measure of civilization at that pe- 
riod. It is the great merit of Mr. Boul- 
ting that he enables us to trace the un- 
folding of woman's capacity in Italy 
during some four hundred years. He 
has done for his special theme what 


Burckhardt did for the Italian Renais- | 


sance, as a whole. 

He pursues the topical method, which, 
whatever objections may legitimately be 
raised to it, has three great advantages 
—continuity, clearness, and possible 
brevity. These more than compensate 
for the loss of contemporaneousness. 
Thus he opens with two chapters on 
the late mediwval ideals of chivalrous 
and celestial love, in which there is 
much sound sense. Then he takes up 
the “real woman” and describes her at 
every age and in all her family and so- 
cial relations. He takes up the customs 
pertaining to betrothal, marriage, death 
and burial, the perils and amusements, 
the dress, the superstitions, the pieties, 
and the morals. He touches on her legal 
status, her efforts toward greater free- 
dom, her gains in economic indepen- 
dence. He treats in one section of beatt- 
fied women and nuns, and in another of 
courtesans—the two extremes in his sur- 
vey. 

From first to last, we discover no at- 
tempt on the author’s part to stretch his 
facts to fit any theories. He states each 
case simply, with a _ straightforward 
charm, and leaves his readers to draw 
their own conclusions; or, where he 
himself sums up a topic, he does so 
without heat or perversion. In _ the 
main, his verdict is cheering: for he 
shows that the position of woman con- 
stantly improved, though slowly or in- 
termittently, and that with her ascent 
society advanced—that is, the lot of the 
average human being was a little 
brighter. 

The value of Mr. Boulting’s researches 
lies in the fact that they are his own. 
He has not merely pilfered Burckhardt, 
Villari, Symonds, and the rest, but has 
gone to the sources himself. The result 
is that he has gathered much evidence 
which will be fresh to English readers. 
But in appraising works of this kind 
the final question is, how far are the 
pieces of evidence representative? 
Should we maintain that posterity 
could judge us fairly if our times were 
remembered by only a single issue of a 


‘yellow journal? Is the case of cruelty 


or of immorality or of piety, which hap- 
pens to have survived in some musty 
document, typical of the community and 
time in which it occurred? or Is it ex- 
ceptional? Mr. Boulting seems to us to 


“possess that instinct for the typical 
| without which it is a waste of time to 
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labor in the quarries of Aultur- 


geschichte; and this it is which makes 
his extensive researches fruitful, this 
and his talent for setting forth his re- 
sults in an attractive style. The general 
reader will read him with much enter- 
tainment; the specialist will recognize 
how solid and valuable his studies are. 
Such a book, we may remark in closing, 
ought to be of service incidentally in 
throwing light on the burning issue of 
woman's political destiny. 


Notes 





Our readers wili be pleased to learn that 
the novels of George Gissing, many of which 
have been scarcely procurable, at least in 


any edition of reasonable price, are to 
be reissued. They are promised by the 
English firm, Sidgwick & Jackson. 

The same house announces “The Glory 
that Was Greece,” an account of the an- 
cient Hellenic civilization, by J. C. Sto- 
bart 

John W. Luce & Co., who plan to bring 
out the works of J. M. Synge, the Irish poet 
and dramatist, promise four volumes in 


March, which include “The Aran Islands,” 
with twelve illustrations by Jack Yeats, and 
“Kerry and Wicklow.” 

This spring the Putnams will publish 
“Anglo-American Memories,” by George W 
Smalley; “The Republican Tradition in Eu- 
rope,” by H. A. L. Fisher; “Fifteen Thous- 
and Miles by Stage,” by Carrie Adell Stra- 


horn,” and “John Murray's Landfall,” by 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge 

The first number of a new quarterly pub- 
lication, the American Labor Legislation 


Review, has been issued by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. It con- 
tains a paper on “Practical Methods in Labor 
Legislation,” by Henry W. Farnam; Alice 
Hamilton of Hull House writes on “Lead 
Poisoning” as one of the occupational dis- 


eases; Sidney I, Schwab discusses “Neu- 
rasthenia in Garment Workers,” and (not to 
mention all the papers) a “Memorial on 


Occupational Diseases” is prepared by Hen- 
ry Baird Favill and others, who attempt to 
show that every year $772,892,860 is lost to 
society because of sickness due to occupa 


tions; a large part of this sickness, they 
contend, could be avoided. 

“The War Maker,” which is to be brought 
out this spring by A. C. McClurg & Co., is 
the life story, taken down by Horace Smith 
exactly as it was related, of that extraor 
dinary soldier of fortune, Capt. George 


Boynton, who died last January in this city 

McClurg & Co. also announce “From 
Rough Rider to President,” a new biography 
originally written in German by Dr. Max 
Kullnick and translated by Prof. Frederick 
von Rietdorf; “Gettysburg: The Pivotal 
Battle of the Civil War,” by R. K. Beach- 
am; “French Men, Women, and Books,” by 
Miss Betham-Edward; “Frederick Nietzsche: 
The Dionysian Spirit of the Age,” by A 
R. Orage; “The Humbler Poets,” by Wal- 
lace and Frances Rice; “The Lawrence 
Reader and Speaker,” by Prof. E. G. Law- 
rence; “The Soul of a Flower,” by Sara A 
Hubbard; “My Friend Will,” by Charles 
F. Lummis, and “The Gold Fish of Gran 
Chimu,” by the same author. 
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eT “Faerle Queene” is not without 


atalogue of the ships,” In the form of 
1 versified chronicle, divided into two parts, 
of the kings of Britain, the ancestors of 
his “soveraine Queene,” Elizabeth. The age, 
1s Lowell sald, imposes on its poet the task 


>. 
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into a golden tissue. 


of 
But in this instance, according to the care- 


weaving its straw 


ful investigations of Miss Carrie Anna Har- 


per (“The Sources of the British Chronicle 
History in Spenser's Faerie Queene,” Bryn 
Mawr Colleg> Monographs, vii), the witch 


Imagination did not step in and achieve the 
miracle. Spenser, who invents mythology at 
will, and who usually rearranges and em- 
bellishes his sources with the greatest im- 
aginative freedom, here writes in the spirit 
of an antiquarian chronicler. He does not, 
however, base his account of the kings from 
Brutus to Cadwallader on any single source; 
depending, apparently, on Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth for the maiz outlines, he often In a 
single passage characteristically draws on 

number of other authorities: Holinshed, 
Hardyng, Camden, “The Mirror for Magis- 
trates,” “Gorboduc,” and Chapter 
and verse can be cited for nearly every one 


80 on. 


of his statements. It is difficult to divine 
the motives which guided Spenser in the 
choice of his material for this carefully 
composed mosaic His insistence on the 


as opposed to the Roman or Saxon, 
in Welsh 
of a desire, probably, 
Elizabeth’s Welsh blood. The 
ugg? is offered, too, that Spenser may 
in his youth have intended an independent 
the wide- 
which he later 
of “Faerie 
quite in accord 


British 


point of view, and the interest 


tradition grow out 


to compliment 


stion 
chronicle history, 


poem based on 


ly for 


fabric 


gathered materials 
worked into the 
Queene.” This 
with Spenser’s known practices, 
ly explain the present condition of the ma- 


the 
hypothesis, 
would part- 


terial. 


“Balza®—A Biography” (Wessels & Bis- 
sell), by Frederick Lawton, inclines to pic- 
incident rather than to literary 

Numerous portraits and carica- 
tures, dating from all periods of Balzac’s 
life accompany the of a career 
which seems itself a caricature. Balzac was 
sponsible, like the élder Dumas. He 
was effulgent quadroon, 
lavish in manner and burly in size, but em- 
bodied an equal amount of improvident and 
gorgeous schemes and of colossal egotism in 
his diminutive stature of five feet two. As 
read of Balzac’s plans for making a for- 
tune as a printer, for bringing wood from 
Poland at a cost greater than the value of 


turesque 


judgment. 


account 


an irre 


not. however, the 


we 


the wood, for extracting silver from slag 
in Sardinia, and of his impractical house 
built without a staircase. we realize the 


irrational and romantic temperament of this 
so-called “father of realism.” Mr. Lawton 
has appropriately emphasized more than the 
biographers generally do the strong element 
of occultism running through many of Bal- 
zac’s writings, which made his psy- 
chology a mixture of transcendentalism and 
if the physiology of Gall and Broussais. He 
also shows the importance of neglected in- 
fluences upon Balzac’s early writings, from 


often 


Cc, R. Maturin and the English School of 
Terror, and from Ducray-Duminil, biogra- 
pher of the “enfant du mystére” and the 


‘enfant de la forét,” to Scott and James Fen- | 


imore Cooper. Much space is devoted to the 
relations of Balzac and the é¢trangére, Mme, 
Hanska, who fell in love with him through 
his writings, as has happened more than 
once in literature from the days of Guil- 
laume de Machault and Péronnelle d’Armen- 
tiéres in the fourteenth century down to the 
present time, and who finally married, just 
before his death, a man broken down by 
disease and burdened with financial liabili- 
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ties, Mr. Lawton has conscientiously ana- 
| lyzed Balzac’s chief novels, and tells the 
circumstances of their composition. The 
effect produced is, however, rather one of 
piecemeal incident than of general 
classification or criticism. The works are 
‘chronologically placed in Balzac’s life, he 
himself is not so clearly placed in French 
literature. Hence the book, though inter- 
esting, cannot be called a final study of 
Balzac. The author also makes some ques- 
tionable affirmations. Did Napoleon I in- 
troduce gas into Paris? Was the theme of 
the courtesan in love a favorite one with 
the classical school? Is “A Shady Affair” a 


good translation for “Une ténébreuse af- 
faire?” 
“Corporation Finance” (Appleton), by 


Edward S. Meade, is an extension on the 
technical side of the author’s well-known 
book on “Trust Finance.” It is a discus- 
sion of corporation practice, and attempts 
no contribution to the solution of the cor- 
poration problem. Its purpose as a college 
text-book has determined its method of 
treatment, It proceeds naturally and logi- 
cally from the organization of the corpor- 
ation, through promotion and underwriting, 
to the company as a going concern. Such 
problems of corporate management are then 
sonsidered as the determination of profits, 
the handling of depreciation, the payment of 
dividends, the distribution of surplus, and 
the provision of new capital. Under the 
last topic the various forms of securities 
employed are critically studied. Methods 
of corporate consolidation are next dis- 
cussed, including the merger, the holding 
company, and the lease. The concluding 
chapters are devoted to receiverships and 
reorganizations. The book reveals a sure 
‘grasp of the fundamental principles of 
sound finance, and a first-hand familiarity 
with the current practice of railways and 
industrial companies. The author permits 
himself little expression of personal views, 
except as these reveal themselves inciden- 
tally in the discussion of financial princi- 
in his severe criticism 
of the capitalization by the Chicago and 
Alton of a fictitious surplus—but such ex- 
plicit opinions as he occasionally expresses 
must commend themselves as thoroughly 
‘sound. For example, he ventures the pre- 
diction that the final solution of the prob- 
lem of overcapitalization will be found in 
a limitation of security issues, especially 
by public service corporations, to the cash 
cost or fair value of property constructed 
or purchased, such value to be determined 
by some disinterested public authority. In 
his opinion, this method should not inter- 
fere with the development of any legitimate 
enterprise. He discusses briefly the present 
jmethod of control of capitalization by pub- 
jlic service corporations, and commends 
such control as giving greater security to 
‘investments. The book ie a lucid and able 
lexposition of financial rractice. 


ples—for instance, 


The prevailing fashion of mingling his- 
tory and fiction is strikingly exemplified by 
“Bess of Hardwick, and Her Circle” (Lane), 
by Maud Stepney Rawson, in which the 
life of one of the most famous of Tudor 
termagants is exhibited in a bewildering 
|maze of original letters, biographical nar- 
rative, and frankly imaginary dialogues 
and interludes. Mrs. Rawson freely con- 
| fesses in her preface that she has “needed 
‘consolation at times for certain hard and 
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bitter facts of history” and has therefore 
permitted herself to make “brief incursions 
into fiction.” This frankness is wholly ad- 
mirable, but it unfortunately precludes the 
possibility of judging what she calls her 
“first essay in history” as such. And one 
cannot help wondering what the “hard and 
bitter facts of history” for which Mrs. 
Rawson needed consolation were. Surely 
she cannot complain that the biography 
she has selected is lacking in excitement, 
romance, scandal, or any other of the qual- 
ities which attract popular attention in 
these degenerate days. The life of “Bess 
of Hardwick” typifies everything which a 
stormy and tempestuous career in Tudor 
times might be expected to bring forth. 
Four times wedded, to husbands of widely 
different characters and stations in life, 
she devoted herself first and foremost to 
securing the worldly welfare of the chil- 
dren of her second marriage; and she became 
the grandmother of Arabella Stuart, and 
the foundress of the fortunes of the house 
ef Devonshire. Indefatigable as a builder, 
closely associated with the career of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose jailor,,the Earl! of 
Shrewsbury, was her fourth husband, an ob- 
ject of suspicion to Queen Elizabeth, and on 
one occasion even a prisoner in the Tower 
of London, her life is surely not surpassed 
in violent contrasts and dramatic interest 
by that of any of the many ambitious fe- 
male dynasts in which sixteenth-century 
hfstory abounds. 


The eagerly awaited “American Year 
Book for 1910” bears out the promises of 
its projectors. Published by Appleton & 
Company, who for years stood behind a 
valuable annual cyclopedia, it is evident 
that this work, if carried on in the same 
spirit as at present, must take a promi- 
nent place beside such invaluable publica- 
tions as the Statesman’s Year Book, Ha- 
zlet’s Annual, etc. The ‘American Year 
Book” undertakes to be “a record of events 
and progress.” It has been edited by Dr 
S. N. D. North under the direction of a su- 
pervisory board representing national and 
learned societies, the association of which 
in a project designed to be of value to all 
is, as the preface states, a new departure 
in this country. The moving spirit in the 
enterprise has been Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard, and with him are associat- 
ed such men as Hastings H. Hart, William 
M. Davis, George H. Kirchwey, Alexander 
Lambert, Calvin W. Rice, and John C. Rolfe, 
who form the executive committee of the 
advisory board. The book is arranged in 
thirty-five departments, and there are nine- 
ty-two contributors to this first issue, all of 
them experts in their field. The first two 
sections comprise international and national 
statistics of trade and mercantile and min- 
ing production, birth rates, etc. The his- 
tory of the United States in 1910 is treated 
by Professor Hart with a generous hand, 
and in exceptionally readable though com- 
pressed form. Each department is followed 
by a brief bibliography of the subject. For 
instance, under international relations the 
movement for arbitration and peace is treat- 
ed in eight pages, with a bibliography of 
all the important articles on the peace 
movement, arbitration, the court of arbitral 
justice, and the Hague Tribunal which have 
appeared during the year. There is even a 
record of the Carnegie peace fund 
and its trustees, although the an- 
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nouncement of it was not made 
until December 14, 1910. The national 
administration is treated at length, with 


complete directory of the Senate, the House 
the Diplomatic consular services, etc.; and 
there is interesting addition to this in an 
article by Clinton Rogers Woodruff on the 
civil service and civil pensions. Prof. John 
A. Fairlie contributes the story of the prog 
ress of State and county governments. Who- 
ever desires to follow such recent develop- 
ments in government as the latest city char- 
ters and the progress of the commis- 
sion form of government will find full de- 
tails here. 


In brief, every field of general interest 
has been thoroughly and carefully covered 


even to such matters as theatres and mu- 
seums, with the latest motor vehicle laws, 
and always in the scientific spirit to be 


expected of the men responsible for the pub- 
lication. Not unnaturally there are 
marks of hasty compilation, as was to be 
expected with the first volume. 
the editors err in matters of proportion. For 
instance, two and a half pages are given to 
Mr. Roosevelt's activities in the last cam- 
paign, while Gov. Wilson’s contest in New 
Jersey, one of the enlightening and 
stimulating the has in 
decades, is dismissed with the briefest men- 
tion. In the story of political corruption 
in New York, it would appear from this 
record that Senator Allds resigned after 
the Senate on March 29 last voted that the 
charges against him were sustained. As a 
matter of fact, he resigned before the Sen- 
ate voted. Again, we notice a slight slip 
in the statement (p. 58) that Mayor Gaynor 
“reorganized the Commission on the Catskill 
water supply because of what he thought 
excessive waste for land damages.” It was 
not the Board of Water Supply, as some 
might think from this, that he reorganized, 
but the old virtually inactive Aqueduct 
Commission which has nothing with 
the Catskill water supply. But are 
slips to expected in consideratio: of 
the newness of the venture and the lack of 
time, and they do not mar the value of the 
work as a whole. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott’s “Sicily in 
Shadow and in Sun” (Little, Browa & Co.) 
describes the earthquake of 1908 and the 
American relief work. It is written with 
the vividness of who knew the per- 
sons engaged in that work, and who visit- 
ed the scenes themselves. Interviews, con- 
versations, and pictures (these last from 
sketches and photographs made by Mr. El- 
liott) combine to produce an indelible im- 
pression. As a foil to the tragedy, Mrs. 
Elliott adds an account of a sight-seeing 
trip to Syracuse and Palermo. She is an 
enthusiastic traveller; keen-eyed, good-na- 
tured, quick-witted. Among the episodes 
She touches on is the murder of Petrosino. 
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Ezra Pound, having “floundered somewhat 
ineffectually through the slough of philolo- 
gy” and read with enthusiasm a consider- 
able amount of the poetry of the Latin 
countries, records his likings in “The Spirit 
of Romance” (Dutton). The book consists 
of a series of translations, some borrowed, 
some original, together with a few bits of 
information and some appreciative comment. 
The original translations, in prose arrang- 
ed as verse, are intended to be “merely exe- 
getic.” Their success may be judged from 


Yea, be betrays our faith who creeds not ber, 
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as a rendering for the line, 
E fa ‘1 di nostra f © non la eke 
in which Guinizelli is claiming for his lady 


the power to convert a heretic by her mere 
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* but 


few good comment 


worth hunting for rhe 0k 


erature of Latin Europe, does not 
a trace of synthetic criticism of any sort; 


the of romance appears « 


title, 


and spirit 


unless it is responsible f 
the 
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21,000 folio page But 1 
Mr. 
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fluid 
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electum’ ‘Grundriss von Gru 
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nay be forgiven Pound, in ew 
definition 


‘Art is a 


in this ul prefa 
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should 
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unfortunate for 
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put out to an 
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House of Commons from the genera! 
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that, wl 


than 
strong in the 
yet only a 
sented the nation of Ireland far m ‘ 

quately than did the 1 National 
party; in reality it returned s! 


tion more 
consciousness: 
growing minority 
80-CAall 
orn of more 
its members M O'Brien 
three eat was 


than one-fourth 
contested 


defeated 


himself, who 


overwhelmingly two of them 


in 


in West Mayo, a constituency, the carefu 
cherishing of which he describes in hi! 
book, and in one of the divisions of Cork 
a city whose enthusiasm for the new party 
and its leader he has not words enough to 
tescribe In view of this popular dis- 
crediting of Mr. O’Brien’s movement, the 
prophecies and portents of “Th Olive 
Branch” can attract little attention and 
command little credence To ma his 
cause still less promising, the aut has 
not the art of strong presentat His 
style is turgid and verbose He ms 
to be under the impression that h ead 
ers are already well acquainted with every 
incident and event in Irish party history 
for the past twenty years; witho filling 
in the background, he furni itily 
the solutions of all the puzz! 
Had O'Brien's counsels b« 

every crisis, there would have | ing 
but harmonyand prosperity in Irs Irish 
tenants, all owners of fertile and produ 
tive holdings; Irish landlords happily rid 
of the cares of rent collecting ying 
large and steady incomes from tl it 
vestment of their purchase mon and 
taking an active and benevolent interest 


in local government; and a wise Irish Par-, 


liament on College Green. Unfortunately, 
Mr. O'Brien's advice was rarely heeded 
On one point Mr. O’Brien is to be con- 
gratulated The recent setback to his 
party and his defeats in West Mayo and 
East Cork may assuredly be accepted by 
him as a relefise from the painful duty 
of political leadership which has pressed 
so heavily on him. Again and again he 
assures his readers that sitting io Parlia- 
ment is @ penance—an experience to which 
six months in Galway gaol is infinitely 


preferable. 
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It is significant, not so much of the 
intellectual 
that such a book 


moral degeneracy, as of the 
status, of our people, 
should be written as 


Brooks's “Corruption 


Prof. Robert C. 


“persistent problem,’ 


tiie treatise on it is distinctly a twen- 


tieth century project. In order to clear the 
way for the discussion of corruption as a 


Mr. 
apologies 


Brooks first takes up the 
for corruption, and 


true evil, 


common 


proves them, in turn, to be inadequate and | 


fallacious. His conception of corruption is 
broader than that which ordinarily pre- 
vails, as is evident from his definition: 
“The intentional misperformance or neglect 
of a recognized duty, or the unwarranted 
exercise of power, with the motive of get- 
ting some advantage more or less directly 
personal.” This definition is clarified by 
the distinction between bribery and “auto- 


corruption,” and it would be a complacent | 
man, indeed, who could read the book | 
through thoughtfully, and find himself | 


wholly free from taint of corruption. The | 


evil is shown to infect, not only politics, 
but every form of human activity. The au- 
thor admits the difficulty of measuring the 
of corruption existent in 
any society, Great clamor and sen- 
sational exposures do not always 
portend a low state of social morality, but 
possibly the reverse. A wide dissemina- 
tion of political opportunity and responsi- 
bility among the common people opens 
many doors of temptation to abuse. The 
author believes that corruption in civilized 
states is on the decline, and sees hope for 
the future in many practical movements, 
as the short ballot, publicity in corpora- 
tion and official accounts, and in campaign 


degree 


contributions, in positive moral reforms and | 


general moral education. 


Léon Vallée of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris, is reprinting his “Biblio- 
graphie des bibliographies” (Terquem; each 
25 francs, plus supplement 15 
It comprises, first, a catalogue 


volume 
francs). 


of general and particular bibliographies in | 
the order of authors, with complete indi- | 


cations of titles, form, place, and date of 
publication; secondly, a repertory of the 
same, in the order of subjecte—as original- 
ly published in 1887. 


“Orphéus et I'Evangile”’ (Paris: Gabal- 
da), by Monsigneur Batiffol, who has been 
identified with Catholic University teach- 
ing in France, owes its name and nature to 
the “Orpheus” of Salomon Reinach. It deals 
with the latter’s chapter on Christian ori- 
gins; but it ts rather an introduction to 
New Testament criticiam than a formal 
refutation, and serves as a preface to the 
auth “s “Teaching of Jesus." He acknow- 
ledges that, as a believer, he considers M. 
Reinach’s book an “aggression”; and, in 
his frequent use of Harnack’s writings, he 
is careful to note “regressions” to Catholic 
tradition, The style and composition of the 
book, which was delivered first in the form 
of lectures, have all the merits of French 
writing, while the erudition of its author 
has been accepted by the Anglican Guardian 
as placing him in the first rank of writers, 
who unite theology with exegesis or, as we 


in American Poll- 
tics and Life’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). As the 
author makes very plain, corruption is a 
and is as old as or- 
ganized society. But the writing of a scien- 
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| ty-stz. He graduated from Bowdoin and|and “The Forester’s Manual,” by Ernest 
|from the Columbia Law School; served | Thompson Seton. 
in important public capacities, and, be-| Ambassador Hill will present the Cullum 
| sides vafious articles, wrote the two books: | gold medal of the American Geographical 
“Evolution of Penal Methods and Insti- | society to Prof. Hermann Wagner of the 
|tutions” and “Factors in American Civil- | University of Géttingen on March 6, in rec- 
ization.” |ognition of his achievements in geography. 
The death is reported from London, in | The presentation will be followed by a re- 
his eighty-seventh year, of John Dennis, | ception at which many German scholars 
the author of “Studies in English Liter- | will be present. 
ature,” “Heroes of Literature: English British Empire cotton-growing is the sub- 
Poets,” “The Age of Pope,” ete. ject of an article by J. H. Reed in the cur- 
Friedrich Spielhagen, who ranked among | rent Geographical Journal. In consequence 
the best of the old-school novelists, died in| of the regular and progressive shortage of 
Berlin last Friday. His descriptions of the | cotton, which, if not checked, will doom the 
| period of 1848 were notable. He was born in| great staple trade of Lancashire, an as- 
|Magdeburg in 1829, and began his active| sociation was formed eight years age for 
‘life as a teacher at Leipzig. In 1859 he|the fostering and development of this in- 
|became editor of the Zeitung fiir Nord-|dustry in the British colonies. Its work 
| deutschland, in Hanover. In 1862 he moved has been first the study of the different 
|te Berlin, and for several years was editor | regions to find the best variety of plant 
lof Westermann’s IJUustrirte Monatshefte. for each, then to establish experimental 
In the meantime, he had begun novel writ-| farms, distribute seed, erect ginneries, and 
ing, in 1860, with “Problematische Naturen,” in every way to interest and instruct the 
| his works dealing for some time with social | natives. Recently they have decided to con- 
|problems. His collected novels appeared in centrate their main efforts on Nigeria, 
twenty-two volumes in 189%. Among them Uganda, Nyasaland, and the West Indies. 
are: “Durch Nacht zum Licht,” “Die von| The results in Nyasaland have been emi- 
Hohenstein,” “In Reih und Glied,” “Hammer pently satisfactory, the value of exports 
und Ambos,” “Sturmflut,” “Ein neuer’ o¢ cotton fibre having risen from $15 in 
| Pharao,” and “Freigeboren.” His own ideal | 1903 to above $140,000 in 1908, and at present 
for the novel was to present an artistically gpbout 20,000 acres are under cultivation by 
composed picture of the times, and his writ-  pyropeans. Taking into consideration the 
ings abound with thinly veiled allusions to growing interest in the industry in Uganda 
persons of contemporary prominence. He anq Nigeria, there can be little doubt ‘of 
did some critical writing, made several ‘the truth of the assertion that “the dark 
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noteworthy translations, and left not a little | 
verse. 


Sam Walter Foss, poet and lecturer, died 
at the Charles Gate Hospital in Cambridge, 
Mass., on Saturday. He was born in Candia, 
N. H., in 1858, and graduated from Brown | 
University in 1882. In 1887 he became editor | 
of the Yankee Blade a popular literary 
weekly published in Boston. This position 
he held for five years, resigning it in 1892 
for the risks and rewards of general au- 
thorship. He became, in 1898, librarian of 
the Somerville Public Library. His works 
include the following: “Back Cowntry 
Poems,” “Whiffs from Wild Meadows,” 
|“Dreams in Homespun,” “Songs of War and 
Peace,” and “Songs of the Average Man.” 





Science 





| “Public Hygiene,” by Dr. Thomas S. Blair, 
will be issued simultaneously by Rebman In 
England and by Badger in this country. 

| “The Practical Country Gentleman,” by 
| Edward K. Parkinson, is to be published 
immediately by A. C. McClurg & Co., who 
also promise “The Psychology of Faith 
and Fear,” by Dr. W. 8. Sadler; “Nature 
Sketches in Temperate America,” by Dr. 
Joseph L. Hancock; “Cone-Bearing Trees 
of the California Mountains,” by J. Smea- 
ton Chase, and “Half Hours with the 
Summer Stars,"’ by Mary Proctor. 

Among the science books from the press 
of Doubleday, Page & Co. are: “Vines, 
and How to Grow Them,” by William 
McCollom; “Chrysanthemums, and How to 
Grow Them,” by I. M. Powell; “Garden 





used to say, reconcile faith with science. 


James McKeen, one of the leaders of the | 


Continent is the hope of Lancashire.” 


Dr. E. Davenport, the author of “Domesti- 
eated Animals and Plants” (Ginn), is dean 
of the College of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. He is also 
professor of thremmatology, which is the 
science of breeding animals and plants 
under domestication, and which, though it 
has only of late obtained great prominence 
as a separate branch of study, occupies one 
of the most important flelds of research. 
It will surprise a majority of our readers 
to learn how rapid and extensive has been 
the development of this department of in- 
vestigation during the last ten years. In 
many of our institutions of learning there 
are specialists who are now devoting all 
their time to the study of the principles 
which underlie the “breeding-to-points” of 
our agricultural plants and animals. It is 
not too early to receive from the hands of 
one of these specialists a brief summary 
of the chief facts involved. The experiment 
station at Urbana has taken a prominent 
part in the study of the subject, and it is 
quite proper that the director should indi- 
cate some of the results. Although the 
treatise has been prepared with a view to 
its use as a text-book, it is readable and in- 
teresting. The general reader can find in 
the work a great deal which it is well worth 
his while to examine, while the progressive 
farmer can obtain from it very valuable 
hints as to the definite improvement of his 
own plants and stock. We cannot agree 
with quite all of the author’s statements 
as to the origin and history of some of our 
cultivated crops, but such comparatively 
minor matters do not impair the value of 
the work. 





Planning,” by W. S. Rogers; “Household 
Plumbing and Sanitation,” by J. Picker- 


Dr. George T. Stevens’s “An Illustrated 
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Guide to the Flowering Plants of the Middle | 
Atlantic and the New England States” 
(Dodd, Mead), with more than 1,800 illus- 
trations from drawings by the author, 
is a work in which there are many 
errors of omission and of commis- 
sion, but which is sure to be of use to 
many persons. In most cases the faults 
are trivial and are not likely to mislead 
beginners seriously, In some ways the 
work reminds us of a popular treatise on 
the plants of Boston and vicinity, which 
Was prepared a great many years ago by 
a physician in active practice. That volume 
contained numerous errors, but it was writ- 
ten in an attractive style, which led many 
people, young and old, to examine the plants 
of the neighborhood. One of the most exact 
botanical students living within the ‘range 
of the flora just referred to, expressed sur- 
prise that so busy a practitioner of medi- 
cine could have prepared a botanical work 
having so few serious imperfections. Dr. 
Stevens, also a practitioner of medicine, 
has done this by making botany a serious 
avocation. One could wish that the nomen- 
clature had been put on a more consistent 
basis; but names are, after all, rather un- 
important matters for amateurs. Some- 
times it seems as if the French method of 
giving greater prominence to so-called com- 
mon names would be well worth trying in 
our own country. The main difficulty would | 
arise, in the case of our native plants, from 
the lack of common names which are gen- 
erally accepted. Dr. Stevens has been suc- | 
cessful in a large proportion of his illus- | 
trations, and most beginners will find them 
useful. 


Drama ° 





Daniel Frohman has placed with Double- 
day, Page & Co. his “Memories of a Man- 
ager,” which begins with the early days of 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1886, and includes the 
chapter, Why Plays Fail. 

The same house is bringing out ‘““The Im- 
mortal Lure,” a collection of four plays by 
Cale Young Rice. 

The New Theatre is fulfilling its proper 
functions when it produces a play like 
“The Arrow-Maker” of Mrs. Mary Austin. 
which was presented there on Monday eve- | 
ning. This is not in any sense, either lit- 
erary or dramatic, a great drama, but it 
is distinctively American in subject and 
atmosphere, employs competent knowledge 
to reproduce the manners and customs of | 
a picturesque and obsolete barbarism, and 
tells an interesting, if not very exciting, 
story. Doubtless the play is more valua- 
ble in its archeological and anthropologi- 
cal than upon its purely dramatic and 
human side—Mrs. Austin not being an in- 
spired poet or dramatist—but the incidents | 
are well fitted to the characteristic details. | 
The heroine is the Chisera, a high priest- | 
ess vowed to celibacy in order that she 
may hold closer converse with the gods. | 
But she loves the ambitious and faithless | 
Simwa, and uses all her arts, including | 
fraud, to further his ambition, until she| 
learns that he has thrown her over to) 
marry the daughter of his chief; whereupon 
she publicly denounces him, and refuses 
longer to “make medicine” for the tribe. 
Soon Simwa, deprived of her assistance, 


|} feat of Princess Bariatinsky, 





leads the warriors to defeat, and the tribe 


is reduced to the last extremity. The 
Chisera, broken-hearted by the treatment 
she has endured, says that she has neither 
the will nor the power to help them. But, 
childless herself, she resolves to gratify 
her maternal instincts by ministering to 
the children of others, and in this mood 
she recovers her former energy and powers, 
and !s once more able to make the neces- 
sary incantations. The curtain falls upon 
the deposition of Simwa and the departure 
of the surviving warriors to assured vic- 
tory. The experience of the Chisera is 


| supposed to have some symbolical applica- 


tion to that of the modern woman, but the 
parallelism is not ol icus or important. 
“The Arrow-Maker” is significant only as 
a praiseworthy attempt at an American 
Indian play, with an object beyond that 
of mere entertainment. It has been mount- 
ed at the New Theatre with learning, lib- 
erality, and taste, and some rare acting 
is furnished by Edith Wynne Matthison. 


English papers are commenting on the 
who, after 
only a year’s study of English, impersonated 
acceptably at the Royalty Theatre the part 
of Nora in “A Doll's House.” 


Miss Horniman and her Manchester com- 
pany have been playing “The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle” at the Coronet The- 
atre in London. The London Times says: 
“There is no doubt that Miss Horniman’s 
company has thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of the play.” 

H. B. Irving, his wife (Dorothy Baird), 
and company will leave London in May 
for a professional tour in Australia. 


Oscar Asche revived “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” in the Garrick Theatre, Lon- 
don, last Saturday, himself resuming the 
part of Falstaff. Lily Brayton, of course, 
was the Mistress Ford. 

Most of the London critics are agreed as 
to the extraordinary quality of the acting of 
Ethel Irving in Mr. Mason's new play, “‘The 
Witness for the Defence.”” One of the best 
of them says: “‘I should not like to say how 
much is due to Miss Irving. To me it 
seemed that any lesser genius would have 


| rendered it all tawdry.” 


The plan for a Shakespearean Memorial 
Theatre in London seems to assume a more 


| tangible form, when the promoters make 
formal applications for a site. They have 
just submitted a petition, bearing the 


pames of many men eminent in literature 
and art, in which the council is requested 
to give the proposed National Theatre an 


| option upon the office which it occupies at 


present in Spring Gardens. The council it- 
self is about to vacate these premises and 
remove to the magnificent new structure 
awaiting it on the Thames Embankment. 
The theatre folk do not ask for a free gift 
of the Spring Gardens site, but only that 
they may be permitted to obtain an option 
upon it on favorable terms. The matter 
has been referred to the proper committee. 
The following is one passage in the peti- 
tion: 

We have the utmost confidence that such 
an act of grace on the part of the council 


will be supported by public opinion 
throughout London and the country. The 


drama presented at the National Theatre 


would be a powerful instrument for the 
public good, alike for its educational value 
and artistic influence. London owes a debt 
to the memory and greatness of Shake- 
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speare. The Memorial Theatre erected on 
this site would be a worthy addition to the 
state buildings of the neighborhood, as 
well as a monument, appropriately placed, 
to the greatest of Englishmen. 

J. E. Vedrenne and Dennis Eadie 
completed arrangements by which they will 
go into theatrical management together 
They have procured a West End theatre in 


have 


London, which they will open just after 
Easter. There will be no attempt at a rep- 
ertory system, although a special series of 
regular matinées will be given, with plays 
different from that in the evening bill. A 
number of pieces have already been procur- 
ed, and the first production will be a new 
play by Jerome K. Jerome. 


Musie 


VICTOR HERBERT'S “NATOMA.” 


When the dual management of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was ended 
and Andreas Dippel went to Chicago, 
the impression prevailed that he had 
been worsted, as, indeed, he had in so 
far as he would doubtless have pre- 
ferred to be sole manager of the New 
York opera. But inasmuch as the indis- 
pensable Toscanini would have refused 
to remain unless the manager with 
whom he had come from Milan was re 
engaged, no other solution possi- 
ble; and, after all, Mr. Dippel’s new op- 
portunities offered great scope to his am- 
bitions. He gave Chicago a successful 
opera season and then transferred his 
forces to Philadelphia. There his com- 
pany was at first received in a luke. 
warm manner, even though he had 
changed its name to “Philadelphia-Chl. 
cago Opera Company.” But when the 
Philadelphians found the performances 
given by Dippel’s artists in New York 
on Tuesday evening attracted exception- 
ally large and brilliant audiences and 
won the unanimous praise of the press, 
they repented and began to patronize 
the singers from Chicago, who, in the 
consulship of Oscar Hammerstein, had 
been partly their own. 

As the best of the Hammerstein-Dip- 
pel singers are with few exceptions of 
the French school, it was inevitable that 
Mr. Dippel should continue to favor the 
French operas Hammerstein had made 
popular. Thus it happened that “Thais,” 
\“Louise,” “Pelléas et Mélisande,” and 
“Carmen” were produced on the first 
four of the Dippel Tuesdays at the Met- 
ropolitan. This week, however, there 
was a complete change—an American 
grand opera by Victor Herbert which is 
also a legacy from Hammerstein, by 
whom it had been ordered. It had its 
first hearing in Philadelphia last Sat- 
urday, and there isa disposition to greet 
it as the first real grand opera written 
in America. A more opportune time for 
its production could not have been chos- 
en; for it was, of course, sung in Eng- 
jlish, and there has been a great deal of 
|\clamor of late for opera in English, 


was 
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some prominent artists and critics go- 
that all the 
Italian, French, and German operas pro- 
at the Metropolitan should be 
translated and sung in the language of 
our country, just as all operas are sung 
in Italian in Milan, in French in Paris, 
in German In Berlin. These enthusl- 
asts forget that, as Wagner has attest- 
ed, it is almost impossible to make a 
satisfactory version of an opera book 
into another tongue; they forget also 
that if all operas are sung in many Eu- 
ropean in the language of their 
country, this is a necessity, not a vir- 
tue; and that if the Berliners or Pa- 
risians could afford to have a triple com- 
pany, like that of our Metropolitan, 
which has each opera sung in its orig- 
inal language, they would greatly pre- 
fer our arrangement to theirs. 


ing so far as to demand 


duced 


cities 


On the other hand, one cannot agree 
with those who hold that English is a 
*’ language than Italian, 
French, or German. Rousseau held the 
that French was not suitable 
for music till Gluck convinced him he 
was mistaken. The oratorios of Han- 
del, the operas of Purcell, Stanford, and 
Gilbert and Sullivan afford abundant 
that English and song can be 
made to go together smoothly; and Vic- 
tor Herbert has shown the same thing 
in his stage-works, which have gone far 
establishing a real American 
school of operetta. The question now is, 
has he actually given in his “Na- 
toma,” the first genuine American grand 


less “singable’ 


opinion 


proof 


toward 


us, 


opera? 
The on 
American in the 


it based is 
most comprehensive 
ense of the word. Naturally, Mr. Her- 
bert and his librettist, Joseph D. Red- 
ding, had no use for the prosaic East, 
but located their plot partly on Santa 
Cruz, one of the romantic islands along 
the California coast, partly !n the town of 
tarbara, on the mainland, under 
Spanish nearly century 
At that time Santa Cruz was—if 
librettist tells the truth—the prop- 
of Don la Guerra, a 
noble Spaniard of the old style. He had 
a beautiful named Barbara, 
who had been educated in the mission 
school of Santa Barbara. On the day 
when the plot begins she is expected 
back on the island by her father, and 
also by her cousin, an Impulsive young 
Spaniard named Alvarado, who has 
made up his mind to marry her. Be- 
fore Barbara arrives we are made ac- 
quainted with the other two leading char- 
acters In the play, the Indian maiden 
Natoma, and Paul Merrill,a young naval 
officer, whose ship has dropped anchor 
in the bay of Santa Barbara and who 
has repeatedly rowed the thirty miles 
to the island to meet Natoma, “the Maid | 
She has been the 
of Barbara | 
she 
the 


story which is 


Santa 
the 
ago 
the 


erty 


régime a 


Francisco de 


daughter 


from the Mountains.” 
playmate and handmaliden 
during their childhood, and 
fallen madly in love 


now 
has with 


>. 


officer. She tells him in Hiawathan 
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ancestors, who 
came from the clouds, and how 
at one time the meat of the aba- 
lone, tossed up by the ocean, saved the 
tribe from starvation. But now she 
alone is left, the last of her race. She 
tells him also of the beautiful Barbara, 
who is expected every moment; and 
foreseeing that she will be forgotten af- 
ter he has seen Barbara, she begs him 
to take her, beat her, to let her be his 
slave, and falls at his feet. Her appre- 
hensions are soon made real. Barbara 
arrives, the lieutenant is introduced, and 
it is a case of love at sight for both. 
The first impulse of the jealous Alva- 
rado is to stab the American, but Cas- 
tro, a half-breed, persuades him to wait 
till the next day, when there is to be a 
grand festival on the mainland in honor 
of Barbara's return, and then to have 
ready fast horses for carrying the girl 
away to the mountains. 

In the second act the festival is held, 
with due regard for local conditions and 
color. There is, among other things, a 
dagger dance in which Natoma and Cas- 
tro take part. Alvarado seizes this mo- 
ment to throw his serape over Barbara 
and pull her toward the horses; but 
Natoma rushes forward and plunges her 
dagger into him. The Spaniards threat- 
en to kill her, but Paul draws his sword 
and with his sailors holds them at bay. 
Then Father Peralta holds up his cruci- 
fix and allays the fury of the crowd 
with the words: “Vengeance is mine, 
sayeth the Lord.” In the last act Father 
Peralta finds the Indian maiden in the 
mission church, where she has been 
crooning an Indian lullaby and singing 
bitterly of the injustice to her people in 
the encroaching of the whites. In im- 
passioned accents she now calls upon 
the great Manitou to aid her in de- 
stroying them. The father tells her 
there is only one God: and by appeal- 
ing to her love of Barbara succeeds in 
comforting and converting her. The 
happiness of her friend alone concerns 
her now. As Barbara and Paul are 
kneeling in the aisle she passes through 
the doorway of the convent garden and 
the doors close upon her. The church 
music stops, and after a pause the full 
orchestra plays Natoma’s Indian theme 
of Fate. 

in accepting this libretto as the ba- 


metres about her 


‘sis of his first grand opera, Mr. Her- 


bert acted wisely, overlooking its many | 
amateurish qualities of construction and 
versification for the excellent musical 
opportunities it gives. There was a time 


'when a librettist was expected to do lit- 


tle more than provide pegs for compos- 
ers to hang their tunes on. To-day, the 
pendulum has swung to the opposite ex- 
treme, as in Puccini's “Girl of the Gold- 
en West,” in which the music is subser- 
vient to the text and of secondary im- | 
portance. “Natoma” occuples middle 
ground; some of its lines need music to 
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| hide their weakness, while, on the other 


hand, there is a sufficient number of dra- 


matic moments to keep up the interest 


in the action; and altogether, the music 
is of greater importance than the ac- 
tion, just as it is in the operas of Wag- 
ner and Verdi. 

In one important respect it must be 
said that Herbert has succeeded where 
Puccini failed: in providing a genuine 
American atmosphere for his opera. Puc- 
cini is always Italian in his Californian 
opera, even when he trifles for a mo- 
ment with an Indian theme or a 
Foster folksong. Herbert’s patriotic 
songs in “Natoma” are as American 
as the music of his operettas; the 
dances of the second act have the true 
Spanish color, and the Indian themes 
are really Indian, particularly the Dag- 
ger Dance and one of Natoma’s songs in 
the second act. The harmonization is 
Mr. Herbert’s own, as a matter of course, 
for the Indians have no harmony. Unlike 
Puccini, who in his last opera almost 
abandoned the use of leading motives, 
which had done him such good service 
in “Tosca” and “Madama Butterfly,” Her- 
bert makes effective use of them, not so 
much in the polyphonic and elaborate 
Wagnerian way as in the simpler meth- 
od ernmployed in “Carmen” and “Tosca. 

In the music itself there are passages 
reminding one of MacDowell, Grieg, Dvo- 
rak, Puccini, but most of the time we 
hear the individual voice of Victor Her- 
bert; and what is most surprising is 
that in only a few places does the music 
recall the fact that the operetta has been 
for many years Mr. Herbert’s chosen 
field; nearly the whole of the “Natoma” 
score is, in the treatment of the solo 
voices, the chorus, and the orchestra, 
genuine grand opera. The question wne- 
ther, besides being genuine grand opera 
and genuinely American, it is also an 
operatic masterwork cannot be answer- 
ed by an unqualified affirmative. But 
there is as much good music in it as in 
most of the operas that come to us from 
abroad, and it certainly deserves a place 
in the current repertory for years to 
come. Not only is it by far the best 
grand opera ever composed in America, 
but it will doubtless be looked back to, 
in times to come, as the beginning of a 
real American school. Among those in 
the cast Mary Garden, Lillian Grenville, 
John McCormack, Gustave Huberdeau, 
Mario Sammarco, and Frank Freisch 
most distinguished themselves; but the 
last named, who was trained in England 
in opera in English, was the only one 
whose words could always be under- 
stood, 


On March 4 Henry Holt & Co. will pub- 
lish “Some Forerunners of Italian Opera,” 
by W. J. Henderson. 


After an absence from New York of a 
year and a half, Luisa Tetrazzini returns 


to this city, not for opera, however, 
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but at the head of her own concert cum- 
pany, with which she has been so success- 
fully touring the country since December 
last, : nd will be heard in Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, March 6. 


It is stated that the number of musical 
critics who attended the first performance 
of Strauss’s new opera in Dresden was 137 
The “Rosenkavalier”’ will be produced in 
Paris by the Dresden Opera Company, 
which will also present, “Elektra’’ in the 
same city. 


King George has consented, we learn from 
the Athenwum, to deposit on loan at the 
British Museum the whole of his musical 
library, which includes the series of Handel 
autographs presented to George III by John 
Christopher Smith, amanuensis of the com- 
poser; a large volume chiefly in the auto- 


graph of Henry Purcell; manuscripts by 
Agostino Steffani, who was closely asso- 


ciated with Handel. There are also many 
works by Johann Christian Bach, the elev- 
enth son of Johann Sebastian Bach; a copy 
of Mozart’s early sonatas, Op. 6, dedicated 
to Queen Charlotte and presented to her in 
1765; autograph inscriptions by Mendels- 
sohn; full scores of Wagner and many other 
composers; an almost complete set of piano- 
forte scores of Auber’s operas. The manu-, 
scripts are about 1,000 in number, and the 
printed music and books about 3,000. 

ol 
the 


Paris 
and 


The coming production in 
Chabrier’s opera, “Gwendoline,” 
performance in New York of the same com- 
poser’s “‘Briséis’”” by the MacDowell Chorus 
on March 3, have awakened interest in the 
brilliant French musician who died seven- 
teen years ago and to whom this later gen- 
eration at last is bringing a tribute of re- 
Chabrier was at work on his 
when he died in 1894 aged 
only fifty-three. Only a single act, the first, 
was finished, but this fragment has been 
pronounced a complete work ofart in itself 
It is a symphonic poem depicting the con- 
trast between Greek paganism, with its joy 
of life and love of beauty, and the auster- 
ity and self-renunciation of the early Chris- 
tian dogma. The poem by Catulle Mendés 
is founded on Goethe’s ballad, ‘“‘The Bride 
of Corinth.” 


cognition. 
opera “Briséis”’ 


Art 


THE ART OF WINSLOW HOMER. 


Since for many years I have admired 
the pictures of Winslow Homer, just this 
side idolatry, I hate to acknowledge that 
the first glimpse of the memorial exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum made 
me wince. It seemed impossible that so 
many fine works by one hand should be 
so discordant. Here were so many open- 
ings in the wall, but the vistas revealed 
no principle of harmony. Except for a 
uniform energy in the work, these pic- 
tures might be the product of several 
men of different ages and training. 
Here is a man who apparently faced na- 
ture with no preferences and precon- 
ceptions, and set himself to study al- 
most impersonally her dynamic phases. 
Plainly, it was the struggle of men with 
the sea, of the waves with the land, 
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the slow, powerful heave of tropic seas, 
the poise and buoyancy of boats among 
threatening billows, the battling of trees 
with the tempest—in general, a world 
of ceaseless strife and motion that en 
gaged Winslow Homer's imagination 
What is baffling in his art is the ab 
sence of formulas, He seems to have had 
no liking for this or that form of color 
emphasis, no habits of the hand, no de 
sire to unify or attenuate the rawness 
of the thing seen. He faces nature with 
a kind of ruthless impersonality. He 
repels while he attracts, is distinguish- 
in virtue of a magnificent common 
ness and a wilfully prosaic probity. He 
gives a keen and paradoxical sensation 
that J have encountered nowhere else in 
art except in the superb and more civ- 
ilized brusqueness of Edouard Manet. 
And again in Winslow Homer one fre- 
quently sees the great single contour, 
the direct assertion of color and plane, 
the general primitive aspect that the 
neo-impressionists affect without attain 
ing. Had he only consented to be eccen- 
tric in color, he might have anticipated 
the notoriety of Gauguin. As it was, 
Winslow Homer kept to studio at 
Prout’s Neck, in view of his beloved sea, 
and painted with advice of no one, in 
oblivion of praise or blame. 


ed 


his 


A kind of primitivism is of the essence 
of this art. Here is a self-schooled man, 
free from transatlantic influences, who 
paints as if Diisseldorf, Barbizon, and 
Giverny had never been heard of. 
Christian Brinton, in an interesting es- 
say in Scribner's Magazine, has recently 
celebrated this Americanism of Winslow 
Homer. And, indeed, in impetuous scorn 
of conventions and adoration of energy 
he may be regarded as the most Amert- 
can of men. Yet I feel that the isolated 
position of Winslow Homer makes him 
something more or less than American. 
Obviously, no other nation can claim 
him; but did we really possess him, or 
does he by an exceptional and wholly 
individualistic superiority dominate us? 
For me he does not fit easily into our 
American scheme, as Frederick Reming 
ton did, but quite disconcertingly evades 
classification after the fashion of Walt 
Whitman. And of the two, Whitman 
was more of our sort, if only for his dif 
fuseness and easygoingness. 
Nothing of this in Winslow Homer. His 
mode is concise and tense. Some tacl- 
turn trapper or skipper reckoning with 
natural appearances might paint like 
this. These pictures have no look of 
things that are composed or meditated 
in a studio, but of things that vehem- 
ently occur amid the clash of waves and 
rapids. In this memorial exhibition of 
some fifty pictures, two or three quite 
exceptionally have great charm, but 
without this demonstration TI should 
have supposed it impossible that so 
many fine works should have of charm 
just nothing. It may seem a pity to 
begin our analysis with negations, but 
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this conscious asperity is the central 
quality of the man, and from it grow 
both his greatness and his limitations. 

Take his last work, the unfinished pi 
Shooting the Rapids, 
A sweep of inky gray gives th 
of a shate dow! 
races a birch-bark canoe. Guides 
at bow and stern strain to keep clear of 
the rock which reveals itself in a heavy 
spurt of yellow foam. In the centre a 
sportsman braces himself with that ex 
hilaration which is just a little 
fied by fear. The whole thing is 
powerful, emphatic; the mere indication 
of the tense distorted faces of the pad 
dlers is caricature of a striking type. It 
is, let us say it frankly, very ugly, and 
quite unforgettable. What the artist 
wanted was clearly the assertion of the 
and rush of the rapids, of the 
strain of the figures, and for the rest 
he contented himself with an approxi 
mate notation of the local color. And 
this means that the picture not 
conceived in what we call beauty, but in 
that implied nothing more har 
than nature herself. Had the 
finished picture attained charm of color 
or rhythm of line or mass, these quali 
ties would have been secondary and im 
puted, and it is difficult to imagine that 
anything charming could or would have 


ture, Saguenay 
River. 
heave 


which 


treacherous 


quail 


gaunt 


heave 


was 


energy 


monious 


been superimposed upon these repellent 
sooty preparations. Now recall Whist 
ler’s truest paradox that the fine pic- 
ture is finished as soon as begun, re- 


veals, that is, at every stage some prin 
ciple of harmony and arrangement, and 
a very serious shortcoming in Winslow 
Homer's vision and method will be ap- 
parent. He is often harsh beyond the 
needs of his particular form of expres 
sion. Observe those masses of 
paint—most perishable of pigments 

that indicate the uprush of waves shat- 
tered on the rocks. 
well the massiveness of the 
ocean's attack, the formidable hydraull« 


white 


That procedure sug 
gests very 
fact, but how little it suggests the color 
of such translucent columns or the sub 
tle of festooning be- 
ky and sea! while the 


weaving curves 


tween In short 


artist’s business, generally speaking, Is 


to make things more orderly than they 


seem, Winslow Homer, for th make of 
anarchic force, has made them less or 
derly. And here again one recalls Whit 
man, who, not satisfied with spurning 
the trammels of verse, created a rhetorle 
looser than that of prose 

The analogy does less than justice to 
the magnificent lucidity of Winslow 
Homer. And I have felt freer to em- 
phasize his sacrifice of the rhythms of 
form and color to expression of force 
because the sacrifice was evidently a 
conscious one. The harmonies did not 


escape him; he evaded them. How love 
ly is the darkling blue and green In the 
wave depicted in Sunlight on the Coast! 
How filmy and fairly calligraphic the 
drift of spray to the left, how pictorial 
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ly satisfying the slow roll of the steam- 
er athwart distant billows! The whole 
thing has a sober, saturated radiance 
that we shall rarely meet except in the 
water-colors. Beautiful in tone, again, 
is the Banks Fishermen, with a dory 
splendidly poised above a net shimmer- 
ing with herring. Their metallic lustre 
dominates the accessory blues and grays 
of the picture, and a red buoy balanced 
in green water is a fine note of contrast. 
Again the coppery flesh colors and lead- 
en hue of the sea in the strange canvas, 
Sunset and Moonrise: Kissing the Moon, 
are keenly original and effective. The 
whole composition—the grim heads that 
rise abruptly from a dory lost in the 
trough of the sea, the crest of a wave that 
licks up to the cold disk of the moon ina 
sky of slatey violet—all this is most per- 
scnally invented; much less the cross sec- 
tion of reality than it seems. But it is 
evident in this and many other pictures 
that color had no preciousness to him 
intrinsically. It was a powerful lan- 
guage that told of the motion of things, 
and rendered facts of farness and near- 
ness, nothing more. Colors to him were 
instruments, not friends and foes. Of 
that sense of arbitrary fitness and har- 
mony which is the mark of the great 
painter he had nothing; and if harmony 
appears in his pictures, we may fairly 
suppose that it was not invented, but 
caught fresh from nature. The thought 
occurs that one who recked so little of 
the beauties of color should perhaps 
have worked in monochrome. And the 
gaunt silhouettes of Capes Trinity and 
Eternity are here to suggest what he 
might have done in this manner. The 
titanic scale of the subject he has 
achieved, and with a little more rich- 
variety in the grays and a 

surface quality, what is a 
would be a masterpiece. 
Yet if Winslow Homer nad eschewed 
color, we should be the poorer. His 
parsimonious palette, based solely upon 
realistic Intention, ts, after all, highly 
symbolical of the coldly destructive seas 
of the north and of the sturdy folk who 
ocean for their livelihood 
it is instructive to see what 
truth and vigor of color construction 
can exist apart from tone. That ts al- 
most a new chapter In the technique of 
painting, and it paradoxically links the 
Winslow Homer with 
such musical anarchists as Richard 
Strause and Dubussy who have discov- 
ered that musical construction need not 
imply either melody or harmony. 

The last twenty years of Winslow 
Homer's life were apent in relative se- 
clusion at Prout’s Neck, Maine. With 
occasional flights to the deep woods or 
the West Indles and Florida, he settled 
down to two subjects: the sea gnawing 
at the land, and sea-folk struggling with 
the sea. The actual clash and fury that 
shapes the edges of the continent he 
painted with a force and energy attain- 


ness and 
pleasanter 
superb study 


cope with 


Moreover, 


primitive artist 





! ed by no other artist. It is un- 
necessary to specify pictures of this 
type. There are not many of them, 
for he was a slow worker, but 
they constitute possibly the most 
generic achievement that American art 
has to show for itself. Yet the master- 
pieces are possibly elsewhere. The best 
of Winslow Homer’s fishermen are seen 
with a simplicity and largeness that is 
instinct with style. The most famous 
picture of this sort is, of course, the 
gaunt moonlit face of the lookout who 
rings eight bells. Of equal quality is 
the picture of the same title, with two 
figures, which Mr. Stotesbury lends to 
the memorial exhibition. Here we have 
the great contours and generalized mod- 
elling of Millet, and a true sense of the 
physical littleness and spiritual might 
of those hardy men who go down to the 
sea in ships. Such pictures are more 
concentrated and less subject to defects 
of color than the more famous marines. 
There is in them a hint of manly admir- 
ation, the impersonal creator is caught 
off his guard, and a severe beauty gets 
into the work. 

No estimate of Winslow Homer can be 
a fair one which fails to take into ac- 
count the fact that he began as and 
in essentials remained an _ illustrator. 
The civil war liberated him from hack 
work in a lithographer’s shop. Besides 
war sketches for the wood block which 
brought him fame, Winslow Homer 
found time to paint genre pictures of 
army and negro life. He displayed the 
knack of the journalist draughtsman 
and something more. A single study, 
showing negro soldiers lolling on the 
sunny side of their tent, is in the pres- 
ent exhibition. It has character, and 
the sky is beautifully painted. The Na- 
tional Academy of Design showed an un- 
commonly keen sense of merit when it 
elected him an associate in 1864 and the 
year after promoted him to full mem- 
bership. In 1867, being thirty years 
old, he made the prescribed visit to 
Paris, whence, unlike thousands of his 
colleagues, he returned unscathed. For 
a matter of ten years he roved widely 
in the forests of Maine and Canada, in 


the still wild Adirondacks, in Florida | 


and Bermuda, producing more sketches 
than pictures, and still continuing the 
genre vein that was proper to him as an 
illustrator. Some of his best work of 
this sort, fish leaping at the fly, tent- 
ing scenes, etc., transcends the stock 
illustration for the sporting press only 
by its energy. A picture like Snapping 
the Whip, with its line of romping 
schoolboys, shows how undistinguished 
his vision was as late as 1876. Close in- 
spection of it will show a fine and mas- 
culine workmanship. The hand ts ready, 
but the mind still hesitates and does 
its seeing casually or at second hand. 
It was not till his fifties that we begin 
to get pictures of the quality of Banks 
Fishermen, 1885, Undertow, and Eight 





Bells, 1886, and it was still a decade be- 
fore the conviction began to spread that 
we had a great painter among us. It 
was a sojourn in Gloucester in 1878 that 
initiated him into the life of seagoing 
fishermen, and his finest pictures are 
more or less reminiscent of this period. 

An interesting and not quite explica- 
ble episode in his development is his 
work done at Newcastle, England, be- 
tween 1881 and 1883. It has an amenity 
nowhere else appearing in his art. It 
seems as if England mollified the wan- 
derer. There are even odd suggestions 
that the sentimentalism of current Brit- 
ish painting may have reacted ever so 
little upon his stern manner. The Eng- 
lish sketches have a peculiar flavor. 
How account for that admirable mono- 
chrome, of a lugger, lent by Mr. Drake, 
in which sit peasant girls with the 
classic poise of goddesses? Ingres 
would not have set them down with a 
subtler line, and Frederick Walker 
would not have conceived the subject 
very differently. 

Within a few years Winslow Homer 
‘was in his retreat in Maine, and his 
work had already assumed that harsh- 
ness which was to be his characteristic 
to the end. What caused this swift and 
radical reaction from the sweet new 
style acquired in England is a critical 
problem of some difficulty. We have no 
right to pry into the causes of that care- 
fully guarded seclusion at Prout’s Neck. 
Indeed, there is a sufficient obvious 
cause in the man’s hatred of crowds and 
love of the sea. As for the change of 
style, it may rest upon the strange ob- 
jectivity of the man. Where there was 
atmosphere and picturesqueness he 
painted it, where it was lacking he 
scorned to prettify the crude reality. 
The case may be as simple as that. And 
yet I fancy the intimates of Winslow 
Homer could, if they would, give us a 
more psychological explanation. In any 
case, I would not press the point of ob- 
jectivity, for Winslow Homer was much 
more the conscious personal artist than 
he seems, his devices being merely un- 
usual and well concealed. 

On several occasions, notably at the 
Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo, 
Winslow Homer chose to be represent- 
ed by his water-colors. Doubtless he 
felt in them possibilities of harmony 
lacking in his larger works. In these 
water-colors, many of which were made 
in sub-tropical seas, rules absolute sim- 
plicity of statement. They are exhilar- 
ating from their calculated audacity. A 
few sweeps of the brush, an added ac- 
cent or two, and a blue expanse of quiet 
sea spreads out before you, or the lush 
tangle of Everglades, or the lustrous 
shambling forms of half-nude negroes 
luxuriating in sea and sunshine. Of 
the series devoted to American fishing 
and camping scenes Mr. Huneker has 
somewhere said with a certain inuendo 
that they will be liked by those who like 
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the, subjects. The observation illus-|memory deserves the most generous ad- ' 
/miration from his contemporaries. 


trates once more the artist’s proud habit 


If 


of abstracting himself from his work. | he narrowed himself and sacrificed mer- 


Yet the water-colors show an easier and 
more likable accomplishment. They 
never attain the finer and more mys- 
terious harmonies, but they are sonorous 
in a fashion foreign to the oil paint- 
ings. Most of the water-colors betray 
a very definite illustrative intention. A 
capital instance is the study for Hunter 
and Hound. The hunter in a canoe has 
caught a buck by the horn; the swim- 
ming animal drags the boat down stream 
while a hound paddles desperately in 
pursuit. The determination of the hunt- 
er, the slip of the boat over the water, 
are admirably expressed. Strident 
whorls of white indicate the great rip- 
ples that enfold the struggling beast. It 
is a remarkable vision of energy unqual- 
ified by any desire fer arrangement. And 
here it is instructive to note the con- 
siderable changes made in the oil paint- 
ing. The crudity of the delineation has 
yielded to a certain mystery. To the 
left the river turns in and affords a 
vista. In short, though the composition- 
al changes are slight and in a manner 
obvious, they show the artist seeking a 
greater unity through complexity, work- 
ing, that is, in the spirit in which good 
pictures have always been made. 


It would be interesting to review the 
water-colors in the memorial exhibition, 
but it is better to take collective- 
ly those brilliant studies which 
catch the radiance and slow po- 
tency of tropic seas, the swing of 
moored boats in the shallows, and the 
battling of sailing craft with the gale. 
There is an extraordinary sketch of 
palms searched and shaken by the hur- 
ricane. For technical mastery nothing 
equals the sketch Homosassa, Florida, 
in which two simple washes do duty for 
the sunlit front of jungles in foreground 
and middle distance, while a _ single 
murky wash of purple slightly accented 
suggests the whole complication and 
mystery of the inner forest. I suppose 
a painter would unhesitatingly stake the 
greatness of Winslow Homer on a few 
of these consummate sketches, and they 
are indeed among the unprecedented 
things. They recall vaguely certain tri- 
umphs of the Japanese in similar 
themes, but the American work is swift- 
er, more potent, less schematic. I can- 
not imagine that work so individual and 
invigorating will quite be forgotten. 


To anticipate the verdict of the future 
oa Winslow Homer would be presump- 
tion, yet this much may safely be said: 
that he bulks large to-day partly because 
of the debilitated estate of American 
painting during his lifetime. Whenever 
painting has resumed a normal force 
and expressiveness, his peculiar merit 
of energy will inevitably seem less rare, 
while in better times than ours his de- 


fects in arrangement and tone may well 


be judged more harshly. Meanwhile his 


its that seemed cheap to him, it was for 
the sake of truth and intensity. He 
seems to have had little music in his 
soul, but he had a blunt and forceful 
way of saying what he meant. Unques- 
tionably, he has deepened the common 
vision of our sea and forest and their 
folk. In short, he did about all that a 
potent individuality, isolated, unsustain- 
ed by a sound tradition, can do in our 
day. A more fortunate age that has ar- 
rived at vital formulas may perhaps find 
his work a shade anarchical, brusque, 
and incomplete, but such criticism, I 
believe, will be tempered by profound 
admiration for a great spirit. The stark 
apparition of Winslow Homer may re- 
mind some future critic that in the 
off days of art in America we lacked 
not so much great personalities as a so- 
cial tradition to give them support and 
an esthetically enlightened remnant to 
afford them companionship. 
FRANK Jewett MATHER, JR. 





A monograph on the life and works of 


Thomas de Keyser, the Dutch painter of 
the seventeenth century, is in preparation 
by Dr. Oldenberg, director of the Old 


Pinakothek at Munich. 


In fitting out the remains of the Baths 
of Diocletian for the Archmological Ex- 
hibition in Rome for the current year, an 
interesting and unexpected discovery was 
made of two hitherto unknown swimming- 
baths, lined with marble, into which 
broken granite columns and a large quan- 
tity of decorated marbles, stone, and por- 
phyry had fallen. 


Further discoveries have been an- 
nounced on the site of Meroé, the ancient 
capital of Ethiopia. A hoard of gold, 
including pectorals inscribed with the 
names of the Ethiopian kings, was found 
inside two Egyptian’ terra-cotta vases 
under the floor of the royal palace, which 
has now been completely excavated. An- 
other large building of later date, with a 
central court and numerous halls and 
chambers, has been outlined. There have 
also been unearthed a dais and royal 
throne, and steps adorned with represen- 
tations of bound captives. 


We have received the prospectus of the 
Société Francaise de Reproduction de Man- 
uscrits A Peintures, the purpose of which is 
the integral reproduction of the most pre- 
cious illuminated manuscripts of France and 
other countries. The president of the exec- 
utive committee is Baron Eugéne Fould- 
Springer, 54 Avenue de Jéna, Paris, the 
vice-presidents are Emile Picot and Henri 
Omont; the secretary, Count Alexandre de 
la Borde, treasurer Jacques Doucet. Jules 
Guiffrey, Count Paul Durrieu, and Henri 
Martin constitute the committee on publl- 
cations. The society is to have internation- 
al scope and admits members of either sex. 
The titular membership, which includes a 
copy of the annual publications, is set at 
one hundred francs annually, the associate 
membership at twenty-five francs. On pay- 
ment of an additional seventy-five francs 
associate members may obtain the publica- 


,a_ level 


tions for any year desired. The first publi- 
cation, in four volumes, will be the superb 
“Bible moralisée,” French workmanship of 
the thirteenth century, the severed parts of 
which are in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the 
Bodleian, and the British Museum. Event- 
ually the society hopes to create a corpus 
of the finest illuminated manuscripts. Ap- 
plication for membership should be made 
to the president. 


Fritz K. H. von Uhde, the German painter, 
chiefly celebrated for his religious scenes, 
died at Munich last Saturday, in his sixty- 
third year. 


We have to announce the death of two 
French artists: Anatole Guillot, the sculp- 
tor, aged forty-five, was a member of the 
Société des Artistes Francais, 
known for his statue to Vauban and his 
sculptures on the tomb of Coquelin at Pont- 


and is best 


aux-Dames. Urbain Bourgeois, who died 
at the age of sixty-eight, was a prominent 
painter. 
» Ind 
, 
Finance 


THE RAILWAY RATE DECISION. 


The first response of the financial 
markets to last Thursday's Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision, refus- 
ing to grant the 10 to 20 per cent. ad- 
vance in rates for which the railways 
had jointly applied, was a break of 2 to 
5 points in stocks. Recovery followed, 
however; then mere inactivity, and in- 
quiry as to what had really happened. 
The first comment on the decision was 
an entirely pessimistic forecast, by vari- 
ous railway presidents, of its effect on 
general business. Within a day or two, 
however, opposite views began to be 
heard. Important railway men point- 
ed out, with Mr. Yoakum, that the situ- 
ation was in reality just what it had 
been before; with Stuyvesant Fish, 
that the decision made for stability itn 
putting an end to agitation both by 
shippers and by labor; with James J. 
Hill, that a general rise in rates would 
merely have started a vicious circle of 
rising operating expenditure, and with 
Howard Elliott, that good crops in 1911 
were a@ far more important considera- 
tion than higher rates, 


The general public, after its first 
shock of surprise, began to study the 
text of the commissioners’ opinion, and 
its judgment was considerably influ. 
enced thereby. The argument for the 
railways, as submitted to the Commis- 
sion by their counsel, bas- 
ed on various grounds—on the allega- 
tions that increase in wages has in- 
creased operating expenses; that cost of 
materials and supplies has risen; that 
enormous expenditure has been made 
for the public convenience in such en- 
terprises as elaborate terminals which 
were non-productive. Net earnings, it 
was contended, were consequently de- 
creasing, or were bound to decrease, to 
where satisfactory dividends 


has been 
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could not be paid; accumulation of a 
proper surplus by the railways was or 
would be prevented, and the loan mar- 
ket, for these and other reasons, was be- 
coming increasingly difficult as a re- 
course for raising additional capital. 
The Commission's main opinion, pre- 
by Commissioner Prouty, exam- 
with thoroughness all of 
contentions. In regard to wage 
increases, it finds from the record that 
even had last year’s higher wage scales 
prevailed during the whole of 1910, ag- 


pared 
ines great 


these 


gregate net earnings of the railways 
would still have exceeded 1909 by $16,- 
000,000, and that the actual net re- 


ceipts of 1910, estimated on any basis, 


were greater than ever before in the 
country’s history. As to railway mater- 
ials and supplies, the price of such 


commodities was in 1910 below the aver- 
age of the past five years, and the Com- 
mission that general cost to 
the railways, both of material and labor, 
“will not be greater in the imn.ediate 
future than it has been tn the immedi- 


believes 


ate past." The plea based on non-repro- 
ductive expenditure the Commission ad- 
mits, within certain limits, but con- 
tends that stockholders should share 


with shippers in the burden of provid- 
ing the requisite capital. 

On the question of maintaining satis- 
factory dividends, considered in itself, 
it is pointed out that the amount thus 
paid in 1910 was greater than ever be- 
fore in history, that the proportion of 
outstanding railway stock which now 
pays dividends has been exceeded in 
only one previous year (1907), and that 
the average rate paid in 1910 was more 
than 2 per cent. above 1901, and, again 
excepting 1907, had never before been 
equalled. Finally, the opinion flatly dis- 
putes the assertion that railway credit 
is impaired; the fact that securities can 
be placed on less advantageous terms 
than a decade ago being ascribed alto- 
gether to the general rise in price of 
capital, which has affected governmental 
equally with corporate borrowers. 

It has been apparent to every one in 
touch with the controversy, both before 
and since the Commission's decision was 
rendered, that the really perplexing con- 
sideration had to do with the railways 


which were not prosperous; railways 
which—whether because of unfavorable 
location, or inefficient management, or 
too hen 1 burden of fixed charges as 
the result of over-capitalization—were 
not earning good dividends and there- 
fore could not be classed in the Com 


mission's instances of rallway prosper- 
ity. These companies at all events, it 
was alleged, had a right to ask for 
higher rates 

To test this argument, let it be imag- 
ined that the commissioners, after spect- 
fying these particular companies, had 


granted to them the right to Impose 


higher rates and had dented it to their 
prosperous competitors. 


Every railway 
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not have solved the difficulty at all. For 
the weak roads to have put into effect 
their exclusive privilege of higher 
rates, would have been to sacrifice their 
business. Precisely the opposite policy 
was pursued by the old-time Trunk Line 
pool in its system of “differentials,” 
whereby a railway with a round-about 
route or inferior facilities was allowed, 
in a certain fixed percentage, to under- 
bid the stronger lines in its charges for 
transportation. That was at least the 
path of logic. The weaker lines could 
no more use to-day than they could in 
1886 an exclusive privilege of establish- 
ing higher rates. 


It will perhaps be rejoined that, in’! 


adjusting rates for all the railways, the 
needs of those least advantageously sit- 
uated must be made the basis. But a 
little reflection shows to what this prin- 
ciple would lead. Recognizing the fact 
of a virtual monopoly in transportation, 
and of a scheme of rates which admits 
no competition save in quality of 
service, the Government is asked to 
grant such rates as would insure a sat- 
isfactory dividend to all the companies 
in the business. If one railway had been 
mistakenly located, plundered in the 
provision of capital and equipment, or 
neglected and mismanaged in operation, 
ite rates must none the less be raised to 
a level which would admit of satisfac- 
tory return on its cutstanding capital. 
Not only so; but other railways for 
which existing rates were entirely ade- 
quate—whose dividends, averaged one 
with another, were already high—must 


of 


also be permitted to charge the higher | 


rates, in order not to prejudice the un- 
lucky lines. In principle at any rate, 
such a concession would be nothing more 
or less than guaranteeing a profit to 
every American railway undertaking, 
under any and all circumstances, and 
guaranteeing it through imposing an ex- 
tra charge on all the patrons of every 
railway. 

There is, finally, the argument that if 
the railways get larger revenue, they 
can make larger disbursements in the 
trades whence they buy materials and 
supplies. No one disputes that conclu- 
sion. But if a 10 per cent. advance in 
rates will help in such directions, then a 
20 or 30 per cent. advance would be even 
more beneficent, and might serve to cre- 
ate double the present activity among 
the mills. This, it is true, does not meet 
the supposable case that railway reve- 
nues might have become so low as 
not to admit of any such purchases 
whatever, save for bare and immediate 
necessities. But the Commission failed 
to find, in the testimony submitted, any 
evidence of such a position of affairs, 
present or impending. 

These are the aspects of a rather re- 
markable episode in railway and invest- 


ment finance. Its longer influence on the 


man knows that such a decision would 


matter of conjecture. But this much 
may be said—that if the decision shall 
have the effect of inspiring the railways 
with the determination to increase their 
earning capacity still further through 
the application of yet more thorough 
system and economy, it is possible that 
at some future time even the recent rail 
way applicants for higher rates will ad- 
mit their reverse to have been a blessing 
in disguise. That is, however, a mat- 
ter for the future. The interesting thing 
at present is the Commission’s testi- 
mony, while denying the railways’ re- 
quest, to the real and genuine prosper- 
ity of the industry. 
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the Georgian Era. Lane Co. $3.50 net. 


Hale, E. E. William H. Seward. Phila- Patrol. Hurst & Co. 50 cents. Spearman, F. H. Robert Kimberly. Scribner 
delphia: Jacobs. $1.25 net. Petronius. Bellum Civile. Edited, with in- $1.30 net. 

Half a Hundred Hero Tales of Ulysses and troduction and translation, by F. T. Bald- Spingarn, J, E. The New Criticism A 
the Men of OW Edited by F. Storr. win. Lemcke & Buechner. Lecture Delivered March, 1910. Lemcke 


& Buechner. 
Studies in Language and Literature. In 
Celebration of the Seventieth Birthday of 


Holt. $1.35 net. 
Heyse, F. v. L’Arrabbiata. Edited, with 
notes, exercises, etc., by S. T. Byington. 


Phillipson, C. The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 2 
vols. Macmillan. $6.50 net. 








Boston: Ginn. 30 cents. Podmore, F. The Newer Spiritualism. James Morgan Hart. Holt. 
Hicks, 8. Twenty-four Years of an Ac- Holt. Stuyvesant, A. The Vanity Box Double- 

tor’s Life. Lane. $1.25 net, Public Schools for Girls: A Series of Papers day, Page. $1.20 
Hopkins, H. M. Poems. Boston: Badger.| by Members of the Association of Head Thayer, W. M. Life of Benjamin Franklin, 

$1 net. Mistresses. Longmans. George Washington, James A. Garfield 
Joline, A. H. Edgehill] Essays. Boston: Raymond, G. L., and Wheeler, P. The Abraham Lincoln, U. 8S. Grant 5 vole 

Badger. $2 net, Writer: A Text Book of Rhetoric. New Hurst @& Co. 75 cents each 
Jones, H. C. Electrical Nature of Matter edition, revised. Putnam. $1 net. Thomas, E. Feminine Influen n th 

and Radioactivity. Second edition. Van Raymond, G. L. The Orator’s Manual. Fif- Poets. Lane. §3.50 net 

Nostrand. $2 net. teenth edition, revised Putnam. Thurston, E. T. The Patchwork Papers 
Lockhart, C. Me—Smith. Philadelphia: Ricci, C. Art in Northern Italy. Scribner Dodd, Mead. $1.20 net 

Lippincott. $1.20 net. Rice, C. ¥Y. The Immortal Lure. Double- Traube, L. Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen 
McGiffert, A. C. Protestant Thought Before day, Page. $1.25 net. Herausgegeben von Franz Boll. Zweiter 

Kant. Scribner. 75 cents net. Ripley, L. R. Poems. Boston: Badger. $1 Band: Einleitung in die Lateiniseche 
Matthews, A. Sir Matthew and Lady Hol- net. Philologie des Mittelalters Munich 

worthy. Reprinted from publications of Robertson, A. T. John the Loyal: Studies Beck. 

the Colonial Society of Mass. Cambridge: in the Ministry of the Baptist. Scribner. Trent, P. The Vow. Stokes. $1.25 net 

Univ. Press. $1.25 net. Warwick, A Compensation Lane. $1.50 
Meguire, E. E. The Makin’s of a Girl. Bos- Rule, L. V. The House of Love. Bobbs- Wellman, W. The Aerial Age. A. R. Kel! 

ton: Badger, $1 net. Merrill. $1. & Co. ’ 
Meredith’s Allegory, The Shaving of Shag- Sabatini, R. The Lion's Skin: A Romance. Wells, C. The Gold Bag. Philadelphia. | 

pat. Interpreted by J. McKechnie. Do- Appleton. $1.25 net. pincott. $1.20 net 

ran. $1.25 net. Sale, M. A Paradise in Portugal. Baker Wenner, B. H. Hawaiian Memories. Coch- 
Mills, J. The Life of a Foxhound. (Illus- & Taylor. $1 net. rane Pub. Co. 

trated.) Doran. $3 net. Scott, W. W. Qualitative Chemical Analy- Whitechurch. V. L. The Canon in R 
Montgomery, H. E. Christ’s Social Reme- sis. Van Nostrand. $1.50 net. dence. Baker & Taylor. $1.20 net 

dies. Putnam. Second, H Captivating Mary Carstairs. White, FE. J Commentaries on the Law 
Moore, F. F. The Commonsense Collector: Boston: Small, Maynard. $1.30 net. in Shakespeare St Louis F H 

a Handbook on Antique Furniture. Do- Sharpe, R. W. Laboratory Manual for the Thomas Law Book Company. $3.50 

ran Co. $3 net. Solution of Problems in Biology. Ameri- Wiggin, K. 1... and Others Robinetta 
Morison, E., and Lamont, F. An Adven- can Book Co. 75 cents. Houghton Mifflin. $1.10 net 

ture. Macmillan. $1.25 net. Shaw, B. The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting Willis. H. P. Stephen A. Douglas Pt 
Newte, H. W. C. The Sins of the Children: Married, and The Shewing-up of Blanco delphia Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net 

A Study in Social Values. Lane. $1.50 Posnet. Brentano. $1.50 net. Wirth, A. M. The King’s Jester and other 
Novicow, J. War and Its Allied Benefits. Sheehan, C. The Intellectuals: An Experi- Poems. Philadelphia: Lippincott 

Trans. by T. Seltzer. Holt. $1 net. ment in Irish Club-Life. Longmans. $1.50 Wortham, B. H The Enchanted Parrot 
Omar Khayyam. The Rubé4iyét. A new net. Being a Selection from the “Suka Sap- 

translation from the original by I. Doo- Shelley. Poems published in 1820. Edited tati."’ Trans. from the fanskrit Text 

man. Boston: Badger. $1 net. with notes, by A. M. D. Hughes. Frowde London: Luzac 





Henry Holt & Co. wis. 
Have Ready 


L. P. Jacks’s Tue 


ALcHEMyY oF [THouGHT 


By the author of “MAD SHEPHERDS.” 
8vo. 349 pp., $3.00 net.* 


Fifteen brilliant philosophical essays, 
touched with humor, by the editor of 
“The Hibbert Journal.” Some of the 
titles are: ‘“‘The Bitter Cry of the Plain 
Man.” “Devils Island and the Isles of 
Omniscience: An Adventure Among Ab- 
stractions,”’ ‘“‘Morality by the Card,” “Is 
the Moral Supremacy of Christendom 
in Danger?” 


C. D. Hazen’s 
Europe Since 1815 


LIBRARY EDITION, 


With 14 colored maps and 36-page 
bibliography. xxv+ 830 pp. 8vo. $3.75 
net.* 

“A clear, comprehensive and impartial 
record of the bewildering changes in 
Europe. Illuminatingly clear. High 
praise for the execution of a difficult 
historical task must be accorded him.”’— 
New York Sun. 


Auerbach’s 
VILLA ON THE RHINE 


14th printing. $1.50 net.* 

This masterpiece of German fiction, 
that is still in demand forty years after 
publication, is now issued in a single 
volume. 


* Postage on net books, 8% additional 





Court Series of French Memoirs 


12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 net each. 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF 
THE REGENCY 


(Minority of Louls XV.) 
By CHARLES PINOT DUCLOS. 
Memoirs compiled from Duclos’s 
own observations, and from secret pa- 
pers, state and private. The author 
was historiographer of France and 
member of the French Academy. 





Madame de Pompadour 
By JEAN LOUIS SOULAVIE. 
These memoirs of the favorite of 
Louis XV., with their vivid and real- 
istic picture of life at the Court of 
France, are a source from which sub- 
sequent historians have freely bor- 

rowed. 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 E. 27th St., New York 


MODERN METHODS OF WATER 
PURIFICATION 


By Joun Dow, A.M.1.Mech. Eng., and 
Jounx Cursnoum, A.M.I.Mech. Eng., Engi 
neer and Manager of the Airdrie, Coat- 

















bridge, and District Waterworks. With 
96 illustrations. 8vo. pp. xvi+368 
$4.20 net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 





Love and Marriage 


By Ellen Key 


Author of ‘‘The Century of the Child,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 

A discussion of the problems the 
most vital to the welfare of the Bu- 
man race, problems which have 
throughout the centuries engaged the 
attention of leaders of thought. Dar- 
ing and iconoclastic as they may be, 
the views of Ellen Key are presented 
with a calmness and philosophy of 
method that is absolutely free from 
any trace of sensationalism. 

“In Love and Marriage we feel that 
we are in the inepiring presence of a woman 


whose personality t# one of the chlef moral 
forces of our time.’’—Havelock Elli«. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 





NEW YORK 
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THE 


NEW NATIONALISM 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


12mo. 268 pages. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 


Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration 
of his political faith and of 
the principles on which it is 
founded. 

A book that marks a turn- 
ing point in American political 
history. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., New York 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


DIAZ: MASTER OF MEXICO 


By JAMES CREELMAN 


Illustrated from Portraits, Photographs, Paintings, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 

This timely volume is more than a biography of the remarkable Mexican President. Besides relating the 
chief events in the life of Diaz, the book describes the evolution of the Mexico of 1848 into the Mexico of to-day. 
This is done chiefly through narrating the rise of Diaz from obscurity to prominence, the part which he took in 
the creation of the modern régime out of the old, and the chief events of his long reign as President of the Mexi- 
can Republic, and in particular by a full setting forth of the situation as it exists at the present day in the Mex- 
ican Republic. Mr, Creelman had unusual opportunities for gathering material and his book contains a large 
amount of new and illuminating data. 


EGYPT: ANCIENT SITES AND MODERN SCENES 
By G. MASPERO 


Profusely illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00 special net. 

“A delightful book about Egypt which every traveler on the Nile should read. The author takes his read- 
ers up the river from the delta to Assuan. He tells what he sees on the way; sometimes only the modern scene, 
sometimes a story of antiquarian research, but always entertaining. The book shows the Nile Valley to those 
who visit it and to those who cannot go there in person in most attractive form.”—New York Sun. 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


Newly revised and enlarged, 12 pictures in color and about 220 Drawings from Nature by the Author. Large 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


This manual has been brought up to date by a thorough and systematic revision. A supplement has been 
added containing information about many trees which were not discussed in the earlier editions. The result is that 
the book, which long has been standard, is now quite the most modern and reliable handbook in its field. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
By JOHN CHRISTIE DUNCAN, Ph.D. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
The object of this book is to present a scientific treatise on the business management of corporations. It fur- 
nishes more than the mere methods of making entries in books. It covers suc’) points as Locations for Plants, Bus- 
iness Specialization, Plant Layouts, Fire Precaution, Power Problems, Plant Management, Keeping Records, The 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC AND RATES 
By EMORY R. JOHNSON and GROVER G. HUEBNER 


Elaborately illustrated with Maps, Charts, Diagrams, and Forms. 8vo, cloth, 2 volumes, $5.00 net. 

These volumes have been written primarily to meet the demand for authentic information regarding the 
intricate and detailed work connected with railroad traffic and rate making. The book is the result of years of 
study. Each chapter has been read and criticised by practical railroad men who are experts on the subjects cov- 
ered. The book will be useful to railroad men, financiers, government officers, large shippers, university stu- 
dents, and all those interested in transportation questions. 


THE PREVENTION OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
By ALVAH H. DOTY, M.D. 


With complete index. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 net. 

The splendid work which Dr. Doty, as Health Officer of the Port of N»w York, has been doing for years in 
saving New York from the spread of infectious diseases gives his book special importance. He deals with the 
subject from the practical standpoint, and presents the latest knowledge relative to the transmission of infectious 
diseases and the means by which they may be prevented. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 1910 


A Record of Events and Progress 


S87 Pages. Completely indexed. Small dSvo, red cloth, $3.50 net. 


The American Year Book records the happenings during the year in every department of human activity, 
with especial stress on American affairs. It is not to be confused with the ordinary newspaper almanacs. It cov- 
ers progress in the flelds of science, history, Iterature, art, sociology, politics, commerce, ete., and has in addition 
concise national and international statistics; a chronology of notable events; a select bibliography; and a varie- 
ty of tabular matter. It has been the aim of the editors to reach the highest point of authority and accuracy. All 
the departments nave been handled by experts. The work is arranged with the idea of serving the busy man who 
wishes his-information to be compact and absolutely reliable. 




















